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“WHAT ARE YOU DOING,” EDWARD ASKS, “PLAYING AT BEING BUSY?” 


OUR ALICE} 


NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETR IN THIS NUMBER.) 


pPgITH your exceptional chances, 
you ought to make something 
good of your life,” says Alice, 
severely, ending serious brown 
eyes upon Edward. “ You simply 
fritter it away.” 
Edward stretches his lazy length at her feet 
and laughs. 
__“T can assure you there is no fellow enjoys 
life es than I.” 
“Not enjoyment and not sorrow,” ins 
Alice, but ho Edward interrupts her be: ea 
light laugh, and a careless jesture. 





“ Not that quotation, if you please ; it is too 
hackneyed. acknowledge the whole is 
instinet with good advice ; but I have cord it 
#0 often it has lost all effect. Then, too, I am 
not more partial to good advice than other 
ordinary mortals.” 

Byg Alice is in her most judicial mood, and 
is not-to be turned from her subject. 

“If I were a man,” she says, quite gravely, 
“I would not be content with mediocrity, or 
worse.” 

Edward lifts himself a little on his elbow. 

“Granted you could change your sex, what 
distinction would you aim at?” 

“Why, if I were called to the bat, I would 
never rest until I was made a judge. If a 
soldier, nothing but a generalship would con- 
tent me. If in the church, I would be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the close !” 





“The robes would be immensely becoming 
to you,” Edward says, with utmost levity, 
“and there isn’t the slightest doubt that you 
would conscientiously do your duty. And 
now, my dear monitor, let me assure you that 
when you accuse me of indolence, you are 
labouring under a great and cruel delusion. 
There isn’t a more active fellow under the sun 
than I ; cricket, football, polo, rowing, bunt- 
ing, each in their season claims my most 
sincere attention.” 

“Sports! Yes!” retorts my sister 
temptuously. 

“But not to be despised ; and you know 
‘all work and no play.’” 

“Not that quotation, if you please,” she 
breaks in, with perfect mimicry of his tone 
and manner, “it is too hackneyed.’ 

He turns to me. 


con 
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“TIsn’t she always down on a fellow, Nina? 
I wonder how she would like it if I went in 
for lawn tennis and district visiting ?” 

‘“Tshouldyssfilse” you just a little more 
than I do now,’ answers Alice, her lips curv- 
ing. inte the faintest smile. “I hate effemi- 
nate men. Oh, dear! what is the use of 
a to you ? You are utterly incorrigible, 
and all my lecturing is wasted upon you!” 

“What a wigging you are giving me,” .rue- 
fully. “See here, Alice; be @ nice reason- 
gble girl, and listen to me. There isn’t the 
slightest occasion for me to earn my bread -by 
the sweat of my brow, and the governor 
positively won’t have me at the bank.- He 
says I have no business aptitude, and prefers 
I should be a gentleman at leisure.” 

“You might go into parliament,” suggests 
Alice, oblivious of his age, which is scarcely 
twenty-four. 

“And become premier,” cries Edward, with 
a& shout of laughter, “thanks, I am no 
politician, Iam not a good diplomatist ; and 
now my dear girl, don’t worry yourself and 
me over impossibilities any longer. Your 
lecture and the heat have reduced me to such 
a state of exhaustion, that I shall find it 
impossible to reach home unless you give me 
some refreshment. Suppose we have tea 
here; it is awfully pleasant, and with all your 
vices you are not inhospitable.” 

“With all your virtues you are curiously 
impudent!” retorts Alice, smiling despite 
herself. “Nina, will you ask Jenny to bring 
up all the things. Mother-and father are gone 
away to Domer, atid haye taken the two 
Youngsters with them. You have no: objec 
tion to Elfie sharing the meal? She will be 
lonely in the house!” 

“Let her come by all, means. She is my 
special champion and admirer. Now if you 
two girls esteemed*ine“just'as highly-—” 

“You would ‘be “as\ivain as a peacdck,” 
laughs Alice, “and really even now, you:have 


been so flattered and féted all your life, that. 


you are, soainandigil diylly conceited. Ask Nina if it 
ign't 80, sie is not. prejudiced.” : 


*““You are not altogether insufferable,” I 
shy, as I walk away, “but there is, great, very, 
very great roonr for improvement.: 


“Et tu Brute! Nina, hurry up with the 
téa, .or I> shall swoont” and sighing pon- 
derously,:he resumes his.old position at-Alice’s 
feet,;-whilst I run off to help Jeuny in ‘her 
arrangements. ; 

‘In a very little while we have spread a cloth 
upon the grass in our own pleasant orchard, 

d. whilst I cut piles of bread and butter (we 
ah haye-healthy. appetites), Alice prepares the 
cutnmbet, crisp lettueesy and radishes ;~ gar- 
nishing allthe dishes with cool vine-leayes, 
untit Edward» deelaresthat- he never saw a 
more inviting: spread, and that our tea and 
cream alike are above par. 

Elfie, our youngest sister, is bubbling over 
with merriment, and as Edward supplements 
her nonsense, shouts of laughter echo through 
the green alleys; and even Alice forgets to 
lecture our guest on his indolence and lack of 
purpose. 

I should like you to see our Alice as she is 
now. She is wearing a pale pink cotton frock, 
with plenty. of white lace. about it, made by 
her own pretty fingers, and though she is 
twenty, there is all the soft bloom on cheek 
and throat, all the dewiness in her great brown 
eyes, which seems to belong by right and 
tradition to sweet sixteén. 

Ther masses. of bright, brown hair, -which 
réfuse’ to, orderly, curl in little tendrils 
about broad,. white brow, and, dainty 
cheeks, being gathered into a great knot at the 
nape of the creamy neck, 

1 don’t-say--her features’ are regular—T hate 
regularity—but they are bewitching»and) have 
a charm all their own. Her smile~is a-revela- 
tion. She is just a weeebit above-the mediunt 
height, slight, and, graeeful, and, in all the 
county I think there.is no girl who (to 
borrow a phrage,ofEdward’s) “can hold a 
candle” to our Alice. Re oh rere oD 
She is the oldest of us all; I come next 





being eighteen, then follow Elfie, Bertie, and 
Harry, aged respectively fourteen, twelve, and 
ten. 


We afe not rich people by aty meghs. “I 
don’t suppose father’s income, all told, exceeds 
four hundred per annum; but we are the 
oldest’ family in the county, and though 
commoners re the mushroom _ nobility 
with soupgon of pity not unmixed with scorn, 
we are proud of our old-name ; and though we 
neither entertain “largely nor frequently (our 
means not permitting), we are’ qutte popular 
people; if you knew my parents, you would 
scarcely wonder it should be so. 

There is father, handsome, and genial, with 
a hand to help all who need, and mother, 
stately, gracious, kindly, to say nothing of 
our Alice. And I think we are happier than 
most families, because, despite our gentle 
birth, all of us have work to Ys our servants 
being limited to two maids, and an odd job 
man. 

Father is a splendid gardener. Mother, in 
fun, calls him “The Original Adam”; she 
herself is head chef when we_ entertain, 
while Alice and I mend and make for our- 
selves and Elfie, whose destructive powers are 
terrible. 

We have finished our tea, as £-should have 
finished my digression long ago and Edward 
with a sigh of utter and pure content, resumes 
his old position at Alice’s feet. 

“T’ve been verve 3 he begitis, when Elfie 
interrupts, impudently. 

“Oh, poor old Edward ; hasn’t it made your 
head ache 7” 

He bursts into a loud laugh. 

“ Now, don’t scold her, Alice.” She knows 
how rare an occurrence it. is, aud pities me. 
“Now, Elfie, you motikey, keep quiet a 
moment, or you shall not share sport, As I 
pak I have been thinking it would be awfully 
jolly if we rowed.down to Lisbroke to-morrow 
morning statting.. quite early. . White will 
pack us = all we need, and go down to. get 
things ready.” 

“Oh, don’t have 
breaks in Elfie. 
oneself.” 

“ To hear is to obey, your meee’: We can 
return in time for dinner, andvag this: small 

iece of sovereignty is my governor's special 
avourite, she shall come too. “We'll dine en 
famille; no fuss, no feathers + 

“No>furbelows, but plenty of fun,” inter- 
rupts our dreadful junior. ‘Oh 1 Edward, 
you are nearly an angel !” and she proceeds 
to execute some queer gambols for our edifica- 
tion, until Alice threatens her with summary 
punishment. ‘ “If you got an outing.so seldom 
as I, you would L® excited,” she says, as she 
tumbles in a heap upon the ground. “Ob, 
good gracious ! how dreadful grown-up sisters 
are !” 

“Tt is much more dreadful to be without 
them,” Edward remarks, pulling one long 
tress of russet brown hair. 

“Tf you think so, I’ll make you a present of 
Alice. Nina has to obey me, not I her,” 
laughs the incorrigible ; “‘ but mamma upholds 
Alice’ in everything, and so she’s got great 
notions of her own importance. 

“(My child,” remarks Alice, suavely, “you 
are allowing your féélings to run away with 
your reason. Go to ‘the house, dear, and ask 
Jenny to ” you ta bed and give ‘you a sooth- 
ing draught.” 

With her cheeks flaming crimson, Elfie 
starts to her feet. ¥. 

You are ‘a ‘horrid-old thing !” she cries, 
angrily ; ‘aad won't:spedk another word to 
you-to-day!” and:she' stalks off triumphantly. 
But no one calls her back, ‘and long before she 
reaches the house her dignity is growing “fine 
by degrees and. beautifully less”; but she 
does not return. 

Shaking himself. like a huge dog, Edward 
rises: too. 


atiy servants about,” 
“It is betterfun to help 


with a regret+ 
the cool orchard, 
like. gold on the 
like Adam when 
I am leaving all 





the beauty and sweetness behind. Well, girls, 
I shall call for you at eleven, if you can be 
ready so early. CGood-byey-and no lectures to- 
morrow, Alice. We are ‘all gging to be mag. 
nificently idle!” ; tt 

A moment later be is swinging through the 
8 9 at a rapid pace, nor does he turn his 

ead to look back at us; but Alice watches 
him to the last, and sighs a little as his stal- 
wart figure disappears from view. 

“What are you thinking?” I ask. 
are as grave as a judge.” 

“Of what a splendid thing he might make 
of his life if he would. It is a shame that he 
should let his talents rust-for want of use. In 
time I think I shall grow to despise him.” 

“Hardly,” I answer; “and when there is 
need for action he will not be found wanting ; 
there is no occasion for him to labour. Now 
let us go in. Our party will be returning 
soon” ; and, without further speech, we follow 
in Elfie’s steps; but I know all the while 
Alice is thinking of the vast possibilities in 
Edward's life, which he does not yet realise. 

She has great notions about one’s duty 
towards the world at large (though I am sure 
I don’t know how and where~she gleaned 
them), and she is inclined to be just a trifle 
hard on Edward that he does not share them. 

He has been our friend from his boyhood, 
almost our brother, and not all his wealthy 
acquaintances can lure him from us. Some- 
times I think he would be more than a friend 
to our Alice if she would allow it; and I am 
quite sure, rich as Mr. Carstairs is, he would 
never object to such an alli > because by 
birth we are his supétiors, : 

He is the banker oftfyydell, and in the con- 
fidence of all his cli ‘There are fabulous 
stories told of his wealth, and many of: his 
generosity. “His name is always first and fore- 
most in any charitable subscription, and I 
think there is scarcely@ person im the county 
who does not speak well of him. 

Though he is a widower, he practises 
| Soegeed hospitality (his sister. keeps house for 

im), and it is our highest pleasure to dine en 
famille there. 

I think I can see him now; the courtly, 
smiling gentleman, olive complexioned, with 
the ruddy hue of health. on his cheeks; his 
=. black eyes, and the grizzled mous- 
tache. 

He is going bald, and it is Elfie’s delight to 
watch the flies wander over that shining 
patch (which she calls the desert of Sahara), 
and our anxiety lest she shall comment upon 
it in her usual outspoken fashion. 

Even now, though years have gone, I can 
hear the echo of his mellow, pleasant voice, 
which seemed to have sé true a ring, and sigh 
to think of all that followed. Of a day of 
disgrace and flight, when we learned. our old 
friend was other tham he seemed, and we had 
all been cruelly deceived. 

But not a thought of trouble comes to dis- 
turb us to-night. We go to rest early, sleep- 
ing lightly as children, and rising with gay 
hearts. 

Alice superintends Elfie’s toilet, a necessary 
precaution, as the child is almost too excited 
to know whether she is wearing her frock 
right or wrong~side, and certainly would not 
give the least heed to the’state of her long, 
waving, russet hairs” 

The child looks very ‘tice, despite her queer, 
irregular’ features, and. sauéy} tip-tilted. nose. 
Bertie has irreverently christened her the 
‘vegetable girl,” becausehe says hyn a 
turn-up’ (turmip):nose, and arrotty t 
although he rémitids™her of ‘these _newally 
unpleasant facts, she “is in such hig a 
humour that she merely ‘laughs, saying, 
“Personalities aré-excessively "bad form!” 

At eleven precisely ‘Edward - calls’ for -us. 
We have all been ready quite an" hour; and 
mother having begged us té be “very, ‘very 
careful, and to keep Elfie out of dangér,” “we 


start on our picnic, » ' 
ever Srp phe fieprs 
What ved 


I think none of us wi 
it. We are like thildren let loose for a holi- 


“You 


summer day, beeausé™ 


roun 
alwa 
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day, and Alice is the maddest and merriest of 
us all. 

I like to picture Edward as he walked or 
sat beside her that. ddy.; because I think, 
though great joy.came to him after long pain, 
his face never quite wore so glad a look again, 

We tell stories; sing songs, gather more wild 
flowers than we can c home, and all. of us 
do justice to the good things White had 
packed for us. 

And then, when we,are all too weary for 
much speech, Edward rows us back through 
the dim, delicious light, under the fragrant 
limes overhanging the river, and.as we reach 
shore again, he sa: 

“It has been a divine day!” 

“I wish it could last fer ever,” Alice answers, 
dreamily, and does not see the sudden flush of 
pleasure on his handsome face. 

Elfie is most weary of us all, so to her he 
devotes himself during the brief walk to 
Renfrew House, and there a maid takes charge 
of us, conveying us to a handsome room, where 
we set to work to repair the ravages in our 
toilets. 


— 
’ 





CHAPTER IT. 

It is wonderful how refreshed we feel when 
we have bathed our faces, brushed out our 
roughened locks and shaken the dust from our 
dresses. 

Elfie brightens up wonderfully, and leads 
the way, briskly, to the dining-room. Neither 
Mr. Carstairs nor ‘hi#*sister have dressed, for 
which I am thankful, as’ our gowns are more 
or less erampled,- and LElfie’s is decidedly 
dirty. But with sublime disregard of this 
she goes strai#ht to our ‘host's side. 

“Oh,” she says, “‘we have had a lovely 
day ! I wish you had been with us.” 

“T wish I had,” hé answers, pinching her 
ear; “if only to please you, Elfie. Gracious! 
what a tall girl You are getting. Stan@® back, 
and let me look at you. You are neatly as 
tall as Alice. In a little while you'll be wear- 
ing long frocks and voting me a slow old 


fellow. 
“Indeed I shall not!” she retorts with 
emphasis. “Girls look so stupid sailing 


round with trains like’ peacocks. I should 
always be treading on mine if I wore one ; 
and just think, I-‘eouldy’t jump a brook or 
climb a tree.” 

“But you'll have to come to it,” he says, 
laughinig, “and after a bit you won’t mind 
it ; but I shall miss my saucy Flfie.” 

“That you never shail. Thy, I love you 
neatly as well as my.dad,” and she. gives 
emphasis “to. her words by. a hearty kiss. 
“ Now let me sit besidé you, please.’ May I, 
Miss Carstairs ?” 

The lady smiles assent, but it seems to me 
she is looking pale and worn, that her manner 
is anxious and nervous. 

She talks very little throughout the sump- 
toous meal, and when, later on, Alice plays 
for us, and Edward sings, she lies. back with 
closed. lids and set lips upon a couch, never 
speaking save when addressed. : 

_ Elfie, perched on Mr. Carstairs’ knees, is 
giving him a voluble account of our..day’s 
doings; amd he promises, smilingly, to.ac- 
company us on our next jaunt, and this elicits 
a perfect storm of thanks from her. 

_It is late when we prepare to leave, and 
Edward gets ready to eseort us. . The night’ is 
so divine, we prefer to walk home. Mr. Car- 
stairs goes with us to the door. 

“Good-bye,” says Hlfie, clinging to) him. 
“1 wish you knew, how, much I love you. 
You are th 
except my dad !’ 

And is it fancy, or does a shadow realiy 
steal over the handsome face as he kisses my 
little sister, and unlocks her arms from about 
his neck, saying, in a voice that has a queer 
sound-—< 

“May you always keep your 
of me, child, Geng-aiaht, and 
you |” 

The homeward walk is silent. 


ood, opinion 
eaven. bless 


1g nicest and jbest man in the world |, 


; zdward, has’ 
drawn Alice’s*hand within his arm, and his 





face, as it is bent towards her, is more earnest 
than I have ever yet-seen it. When we have 
nearly reached the house, he says, suddenly— 

“Alice, will you like to know that your 
words. of yesterday have dwelt . persistently 
with me, although, to, confess the truth, I 
tried at-first not to remember them. I do not 
think I shall easily forget them.” 

“I am glad,” she answers softly. 
could do so much, if you would.” 

“And if I act upon them; if I find work 
and cleave to it, what then ?” he demands 

“T--do not—understand,” she falters, whilst 
Elfie begins to signa] to me, only 1 promptly 
suppress her. 

“ Let me make it plainer ?” 

“Not to-night, Edward. IL am very tired ; 
another time 1-will hear you,” and so she 
slips away from him, and inte the porch like 
the will-o-the-wisp she is. 

“ Good-night,” a says to me, in a crest- 
fallen tone. “Is Alice angry ?” 

And that dreadful child, Elfie, laughs. 

“No; but you are such a goose. You let 
her do just as she likes. If you were to scold 
her—oh, well, Nina, you needn't frown—I 
shall tell Edward what J think the first time 
we are alofie. I hate half-hearted friends,” 
and vexed as I am. with her, I cannot hel 
joining Edward’s laughter, as, like a bird, 
she flies into the house, and is lost to view. 

The next few days pass. uneventfully 
encugh, only Alice carefully avoids all téte-a- 
téte interviews with Edward, and does not 
seem disposed to speak of him to me. 

Then, Jenny, our housemaid, falls ill, and 
has to return home, and so many extra duties 
fall to our share that. we have really small 
time to entertain even familiar friends. 
Mother comes to us. one morning, looking 
worried and anxious, 

“Girls,”.she says, “I have here a telegram 
from the Marstons, saying that they are pass- 
ing through Ivydell en route for Brighton, and 
as they must stay two or three hours, will he 

lad if they can rest and lunch here. I don’t 
ike to be inhospitable, but, really, with Jane 
away, it is extremely awkward.” 

“We can help,” says Alice, promptly. 
“Let Sarah get the rooms in order, and 
whilst you make some of your nice dishes, we 
can shell peas, and,” this with a rueful glance 
at her white, small fingers, “ scrape potatoes, 
and do heaps of other things beside.” 

“Tf vou .will, dears——’ 

“Of course we will. Never let it be breathed 
that the Musgraves were lacking in good old 
English hospitality. . Come, Nina !” 

few ‘moments Jater wevare seated in the 
orchard, “and; aS. We ‘work; we ‘laugh. and 
chatter as girls will, “until Edward’s voice 
startles, and for a Moment silences us. 

“What. are you doing?” he asks. 
ing-at being busy 7” 

“No, sir; we are working in real earnest. 
Will. you help?” - 

“Tf only to save myself @ lecture, yes,” and 
coming forward he, begins to assist in such a 


“Vou 


“ Play- 


“clumsy fashion, that we both laugh outright. 


“Ti that. is bow: vou reward my well-meant 
efforts,” he: says, “J shall go_on strike.’ 

“Just your’ style,” drawls: Alice, “If you 
were a mechanic, | suppose you would try for 
eight hours’ work . daily, and double pay. 
Then you'd live on the trade union, and be 
content to idle about whilst your wife and 
family, provided you had them, lived on half 
tations.’ 

He, flushes. duskily, Yelieving = to be in 

‘nest, when, indeed, she is, only jesting. 
ee eghaps. I should:.go . farther a that,” 
he says. 

“You mean,” -laughing, “ you would strike 
for higher wages, and-all.the work. put oui?” 

“Tam a useless fellow, I know,” he answers, 
in a low, hard voice,“ but I don’t quite de- 
serve that you should. think.so badly of me. 
I know you hold me as contemptible and 
worthless ;. but-——~” 

“Edward! I never meant, that,”, she cries, 
and puts out her hand to him, but he will 
neither take nor touch it, 





| lifting her 





“ Alice,” he says, in that same low con 
strained voice, “there must be some wnder 
standing between us, I will not go om thus ; 
J love you, with al] my life I love you. ‘What 
is my doom?” 

I turn to fly, bué Alice holds me fast. 

“-You must stay,” she says, almost fiercely ; 
“TI will not be alone, Edward, why did you 
speak?” ij 

“ Because I have been too long silent; be 
cause your scorn is too hard to bear. ‘Fell me 
what to do, aml I will do it. Give me some 
hope of winning you; and then let what may 
come, I do not care. Alice, my darling, will 
you be my wife? Will you not say you care 
for me a little now?” . 

She trembles and 
frank, 





blushes, 


then, suddenly 
beautiful 


eyes fo his, 
answers— 

“I do love you, Edward, I think I have 
always loved you ; but, until I can respect you, 
T will not bind myself to you. When you 
have taught me to look up to you—if you still 
wish it—I will marry you; but never until 
then.” 

“ And I,” he says, .in equally. tense, tones, 
“will never breathe another wordof love to 
you until I have made you acknowledge I am 
not altogether unworthy a woman's regard 
lf you would give yourself ta me now, I 
should work with double ardour; but I do 
not ask such a boon. I suppose,” with a tittle 
touch of irony, “ you don’t care what work it is, 
so long as it is work?” ‘ 

“No,” she answers, gravely; “the meanest 
and most poorly paid labour is dignified when 
the whole heart is thrown into it; and I am 
not afraid you will disappoint me.” 

“Thank you foy so much faith. in my pro- 
mése. I hardly hoped you would trast me so 
far,” he says, bitterly. 

She lays her little slender. hand upon iis 
arm. 

_ “When you go,” she murmurs, “do not lets 
it be im anger, life is all too short fer us to 
quarrel. We are friende, dear?” 

“Friends! Yes, Alice, whatever comes. 
However poorly I may merit your confidence, 
however cruelly you may treat me, TF shall love 
you still. In just that one thing, neither 
chance nor change oan alier me. When I 
have thought out a way in which to win your 
regard, I will sée you again; until then, good 
bye,” and, without further speech, he goes 
crashing through the falling twigs and 
brambles, leaving Alice very white and quiet. 

“Oh, Alice,” I say, “don’t you think you 
are just a trifle too hard upon him, ‘He loves 
you. so. dearly, and really there is small 
necessity for him to ocoupy himself with any 
pursuit.” 

“Do. you think I want my husband to sink 
to the level of a hunting, » hard-drinking 
squire; don’t you know how true it is that 
indolence breeds vice. Perhaps you don’t 
quite understand my feeling, Nina, dear—I 
think I am like Enid in Tennygon’s beautiful 
poem, who lamented above her sleeping lord 
that she was no true wife, because she did not 
incite him to high and mighty deeds; because 
she did not waken him from the slumber of 
love into which he had fallen. Like her, ‘I 
cannot love my lord and not his name.’ And 
now, dear Nina, out of pity for my pain, say 
no more, and-I would tell nothing of our 
compact to father. or mother. Let it. Ke 
between us, until Edward has proved himself. 
Come, our work is getting on very slowly.” 

As may be supposed, conversation flagged 
between us through the remainder of the morn- 
ing. - Each. was busy with her own thoughts, 
as she went about little household duties ; and 
save that. Alice was paler and graver than 
usual, there was little change iv. her. 

Mother attributed the pallor to the exces- 
sive heat, and no one guessed at the hidden 
cause. When the Marstons. arrived, she was 
her own gay and gracious self; and I saw. that 
the admiration young Marston had always 
shown for her, was not in the least cooled by 
six months’ absence. 

Indeed, I know his openly-expressed prefer- 
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ence for her cociety troubled Alice not a little, 
neither did it please Mrs. Marston, because, 
with her son’s wealth, she thought he might 
well look higher than a simple and penniless 
gentlewoman. 

It was rather a relief to us all, I think, 
when they took their leave. Father gives a 
sigh of intense content, as he watches Mrs. 

rston disappearing through the garden. 

“Goodness !” he says, with a comical 
glance at Alice, “that woman’s tongue forces 
me to believe in perpetual motion. But her 
son is a very decent sort of fellow, eh, 
Alice !” 

“I really was not so interested in him to 
— his merits, father,” she answers, lan- 
guidly; and that terrible Elfie breaks in. 

“Oh, I guess Alice was cross about some- 
thing, for she was quite rude to Cyril 
Marston.” 

“Rude !” says father, with a fine assump- 
tion of dismay, “really, Elfie, you are not 
going to assert a Musgrave would treat a guest 
with discourtesy.° 

“Yes, Tam. Cyril Marston asked Alice for 
@ rose, and she told him to gather one. I 
ought to know, I was hidden behind the 
laurels, and heard it all.” 

“Eavesdropping! oh, Elfie! and pray what 
did Cyril say 7” 

“He said, no he should only value one her 
fair fingers had gathered.” 

“Father, this is too bad,” broke out Alice, 
indignantly, with the blood flaming into her 
cheeks, avd her eyes flashing fire. 

“Go on, Elfie, you are very amusing,” 
father remarks, coolly, and the child, only too 
delighted with his permission, continues— 
“He said he would treasure it, as a miser 
treasures gold ; and then Alice answered with 
her high and mighty air— 

“*You are a plagiarist, Mr. Marston !’ and 
he looked as silly as a goose, as he said— 

“*T don’t care what [ am if only you will 
think kindly of me. Won't you try to, Miss 
Alice ?’” 

“This is getting serious, Alice !” but she 
has left the room in hot anger. 

“That's just the way she acted this after- 
moon,” says Elfie. ‘She lifted up her head 
like this, and walked away, leaving Cyril 
Vighing like a pair of bellows.” 

“Father, it is too bad to encourage the 
child in her naughtiness,” I begin, trying to 
smother all sound of laughter in my voice, 
*‘and you had better go to bed, Elfie.” 

“Not before mother comes home; I must 
wish her good-night. I am aot to go, am I, 
dad? I am such company for you |” 

“You may stay, monkey !” as she perches 
herself on his knee, “but you must be 
extremely good; and, another time, Elfie, 
don’t go eavesdropping ; it isn’t honourable.” 

“ But it’s fun, and you didn’t think to tell 
me that, dad, till you had heard all I had to 
say; and it’s no use trying to frown whilst 
your eyes are laughing all the while !” 

“Do you know what sometimes happens to 
precocious children ?” 

“Yes; they come before the public as 
infant prodigies, and get heaps of money, and 
plenty of fuss made over them; and 7. 
thing they say is pat into the papers, t 
must be horrid-—and generally the ‘ prodigies’ 
aren't nice at all; please don’t imsult me, 
papa, by calling me ill names.” 

“Look here, Nina, I must turn this child 
ever to your mother ; or perhaps it would be 
as well to send her to a select boarding 
school.” 

“T should run awa 


; oh ! you darling old 
«dad, you could not 


o without your Elfie !” 


and she nestles so lovingly against him, with’ 


such softness upon her face atid in her eyes, 
that father answers, gently,— 

“No, Elfie darling. I could not let my 
sunbeam go out of the house. Nina, go and 
look for your sister.” 

So I leave them together, and going towards 
the orchard, catch a glimpse of Alice’s white 
gown as she leans ovef the low paling which 
skirts the road. She is talking earnestly to 





someone; I cannot tell who that someone is 
until ® voice says,— 

“Is that you, Nina? Come here, and help 
me to reason with this most obdurate girl.” 

“Ts that you, Mr. Carstairs ?” 

“Yeas, it is I; and I want you to use your 
eloquence in my boy’s behalf ;~ come here and 
listen to ‘the tale I will unfold.’ There, that 
is just.a nice position—-now hear me !” 

Oh! what an eventful day this is. 
getting quite bewildered. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T think I need not say there is no young 
lady of my acquaintance I would so wish to 
see Edward’s wife, as this very obdurate sister 
of yours. It is hard she should blame him 
for what is utterly and entirely my fault. I 
wanted to make a gentleman of him; she 
frowns upon him because he is what I intended 
him to be—a man of leisure, and before she 
will listen to him all this is to be altered. 
You know what that means for him, Nina—a 
long separation, and, seeing she is beautiful, 
there are others who may wish to win her 
from him, and one may succeed.” 

“No,” says Alice impetuously, 
Carstairs.” 

“You are young and just now regard incon- 
stancy as a crime ; but my dear, you are not 
bound to Edward by any vow—you are free 
to please yourself, and then, of what avail is 
his labour? What I propose, Nina, is this. 
Our young lovers shall be married at once, 
and spend their honeymoon abroad. Then, on 
their return, Edward shall devote himself to 


I am 


“no, Mr. 


any pursuit he may choose, and Alice shall be | 


his helpmate. That is fair, is it not, Nina?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tt sounds so, but in reality it is not! 
What a man will hesitate to do before mar- 
riage, rest assured he will utterly refuse to 
perform after,” says Alice, gravely. “Mr. 
Carstairs, for Edward’s sake let him have his 
own. will, let him go out into the working 
world—one day I believe you will thank me 
for my ‘obstinacy’ as you are pleased to 
call it. For the rest,” and here she blushes 
beautifully, “I love him, and I shall be true to 
him. When he returns he will find me waiting 
for him-—a Musgrave disdains inconstancy !” 

“But, dear,” he urges with an eagerness 
which surprises me now, but which later on I 
shall understand, “does not your conditions 
imply a doubt of Edward’s truth ?” : 

“No,” gravely; only, Mr. Carstairs, it is 
not for a day or a week one takes one’s mar- 
riage vows, but for all the long years of life ; 
and surely it behoves one to look well before 
one takes a leap into the darkness. You say 
Edward: wishes to go from here at once. . Do 
no, J pray you, step before him, and make his 
life for ever incomplete—remember a life 
without a purpose can only be wretched.” 

“Nina, have you nothing to say ; won't you 
beg your sister to make her happiness and 
Edward’s now’ I will provide generously 
for them, it is hard I should lose my only 
son.” 

“Not a word, Nina,” cries Alice in greatest 
agitation. “I will not hear you! Don’t you 
know how all the while my heart is crying 
out to reverse my decision; if you love me, 
you will not steal my courage from me. 
Listen, it-is-an honourable, a noble profession 
Edward will adopt-—at Cambridge he studied 
medicine ; in London he will pursue the study, 
and finally adopt thee profession. Dear Mr. 
Carstairs, I thank you for your generosity, 
and the warm welcome waiting me at your 
home, but I cannot submjt my will to yours 
in this instance.” 

“T think,” he says slowly, “you will one 
day regret your answer. I hope not-——I am 
disappointed, but I would not speak of that— 
i+ is of Edward and of you I think;” and 
under the clear moonlight his facé shows 
strangely pale and drawn. “It is natural I 
should covet happiness for my boy. This is 
your final answer; there is no appeal from 
it?’ 





“None. I, too, desire happiness for him 
even at the cost of my own. You will forgiy 
me, and try to think I am acting for the best?’ 

“There is nothing to forgive, child; " and 
then, having kiened us, he goes slowly and 
thoughtfully down the road. With a litt) 
sigh Alice turns to me— 

“Tt has been a tiring day, let us go i: 
dear: and something in her manner compel; 
my silence. 

Two days later Edward comes again. _ 

“I am leaving here to-night,” he says to 
Alice. “I hoped you would give me one hov 
before I ; { shall not return until Chris 
mas. Will you write me?” 

“If you wish it, yes,” she answers, whils 
the colour comes aah aces in her fair face, and 
little lights and shadows flicker in the depth: 
of ber lovely eyes. 

She is proud to feel he will do so much fo 
her sake; but, for. all that, I know her heart 
is heavy with the sense of the parting now 
near. 

She goes out with him into the orchard, and 
I am careful to keep the children from intrud 
ing upon them. It is not one hour she give: 
him, but three; and when she returns sh: 
returns alone. 

She is pale, and has been crying; but there 
is a sort of glory on her face, and a light in 
her eyes I have never seen there before. 

“T am proud of my lover,” she says, ever : 
softly, as I take her hand. “Oh, yes! JI an 
proud of him!” and then she goes to her ow: 
room, and no one molests her, for her secret 
is hers no longer, Mr. Carstairs having un 
burdened himself of the story to father, wh 
highly approves Alice’s conduct. 

“Riches take wings to themselves,” he says 
gravely. “A man's trade or profession cai 
never be stolen from him. The child i; 
right.” 

Elfie is fiercely indignant. Edward hi 
always been her property. Why should he g 
away just to please Alice? She will ask him 
to stay; he has never refused her anything 
he will not do so now. 

And so, at the expected time of his de 
parture, the poor child rushes down to th 
roadside ; but she is only in time to see hin 
whirl by, and he is all unconscious of the litt! 
waiting figure by the gate. 

In a paroxysm of anguish and despair sh 
throws herself, face downwards, in the lon 
lush grass under the fruit-laden trees, and sob 
as though her very heart will break. 

Often in those days, not quite understand 
ing her, we were angry with her. Oh! i 
only we had guessed what the future hei 
we should have watched every varying mood 
of hers, and tried: to share in it! Now | 
speak sharply to her. 

“For shame, Elfie!” 
behaving like a baby; and ard knows: 
best what is good for himself and Alice.” 

She lifts herself en one elbow, and looks at 
me with wet, angry eyes. 

“You are like all the rest,” she says, 
passionately, “you have a heart as big as 
pin’s point! You don’t care a fig when your 
friends leave you; you are ready to put other 
a in their place; but I—I love Edward, 
and he never said good-bye, he never even 
saw me |” 

“He will come again soon,” I answer, at 4 
loss what to say. “ Elfie don’t be ridiculovs. 
ag: you are making a perfect fright of your- 
self 1” 

“IT don’t care. If i myself blind 
would bring my dear old E eek back I'd 
never cease crying... Oh, dear! ch, dear! how 
lost we shall be without him |” 

I am bound to confess that at this point | 
grow genuinely ane and walk away: in high 

udgeon, leaving Elfie free to go or stay as she 
pleases, for the present she elects to stay. 

In the days that follow she is as quiet as 
Alice herself—a most rare and noteworthy 
thing in her. One day we miss her from the 
mid-day meal, but we are not alarmed. She 
is not to be judged by ordinary children, and 
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= there are times when she will wander awa 
$) . by herself for hours together. Not until gas 
Pe do we grow anxious, and then Mr. Carstairs 
= himself comes to relieve our anxiety. 
~y “You must not be angry,” he says, shaking 
ra hands all round, “it is quite my fault your 
little maid has been absent so long. I found 
ie her on the road six miles away, and in answer 
i té my inquiries she gravely informed me she 
was going to London to see Edward. Only by 
promising to take her there myself a little 
§ to later on could I-induce her to return with me 
tr io the bank. From thence we made a pleasant 
be little excursion into the country, and as she 
was quite worn out, I left her with my sister. 
bils You will spare her to us just for to-night ?” 
ahs “You are very kind,” mother says, grate- 
a fully; “but I am afraid Elfie has put you to 
a great deal of inconvenience. You spoil her, 

hes and really I am afraid we do too. She is a 
vane strange child.” 
ys “She is a splendid child,” answers Mr. 

Carstairs, quickly. “I wish she were mine. 
and Jove | how she will love one day !” 
rud Mother looks distressed. 
ves “She has deep passions, and I am some- 
she times afraid of her future.” 

Poor little Elfie ! dear little Elfie | there 
here was no need for fear. Long years ago we laid 
it in her quietly to rest. She passed away before 

the burthen and heat of the day, and who will 

r dare say it was not beet? And yet to see her 

an dear, whimsical, smiling, frowning face once 

ow! more; and that will never be until the grave 
cret gives up its dead ! 

un In the morning, Elfie comes home, and 
wh neither mother nor father scold her; only 

mother gently tells her of the anxiety she has 
ay’ caused, and begs her to wait with patience for 
a Edward’s return. 
Lj The child listens gravely, saying nothing 
until mother has ended, then with a pathetic 
h — she presses her slender hands to her 
8 a side. 
hon “It hurts me here,” she says. “It burts 
sing me cruelly to _ from friends. I'll try to 
think it was right of Alice to send him away ; 
de but, oh ! I wish he would come back soon.” 

th She goes about all to-day in an absent mood 
hin and at night, when I steal into her reom, 
itt] find her lying with wide open eyes, gazing out 

of her window. 

sh “You ought to be asleep, dear!” I say. 
long “I can’t sleep, Nina, because I cannot 
sob understand it, try as I will.” 

“ Understand what, Elfie ?” 
and “Something Mr. and Miss Carstairs were 
i saying Sent night when I lay upon the couch. 
hel and they thought I was asleep.” 
sood “ You should not have listened, child!” 

a “I tried not, and then I tried to rise and 
show them I was awake, but my eyes would 

i” keep shut, and I was so tired. ven their 
en voices sounded like voices sound in a dream, 
; wd yet I do not think I was sleeping. But 

if not, what could Mr. Carstairs mean when 
ES at he said——” 

“I don’t know if it is right for you to re- 
ays, peat his words, or for me to listen,” I say,. 
as 4 rising hurriedly, but she catches my skirts 
your and holds me fast. 
ther “Oh, Nina dear, you must hear me. I am 
ard, afrai¢ there is some trouble for Edward 
even and I can’t sleep or rest’ until I haye spoken 

to you. I know you will keep it secret. Sit 
at 2 down. Qh, dear! if anything dreadful 
lows. happens to Edward or his father, 1 shall 
pore’ hate myself because I could not help them. 
sind I think I had been dozing, and that Mr. 
| Ta Carstairs’ voice partly roused me. He was 
h > saying, ‘ Agnes, it is useless to mince matters ; 
oz it is the only thing leit me to do. If only 
oe I that girl had been reasonable, affairs would 
hi i have been arranged so much more céinfortably. 
ee I should have entrusted——* 

““Mind the child,’ Miss Carstairs said, 
“— rok ‘Be careful.’ 
ake bode she is fast asleep. Well, the young 
the people could have got everything in iness 
She for us, As it is, 1 must arrange affairs. 
~ I cannot confide in Edward. He must guess 





nothing.’ 








“Then Miss Carstairs sighed. ‘Not so long 
as you can hide it from him; but the shock 
will be terrible to him; worse for him than 
for me. Oh, brother! brother! Face it out 
and make what restitution you can.’ 

“*Tf I stay, it means life-long imprison 
ment fer me,’ he answered. Oh, Nina! what 
did he mean? What does it all mean?” 

“That you had a very bad and realistic 
dream,” I say, although I am not a little dis- 
turbed in my own mind. 

“I was not dreaming. Why should people 
want to imprison Mr. Carstairs?” 

“Go to sleep, Elfie, and forget what you 
think you heard. Honourable gentlemen like 
your kind friend are not made prisoners, and 
tell no one else what you have told me. You 
were excited and over-tired, and your fancy 
played you curious tricks.” 

“1 wish I could think so,” she sighs, as she 
turns wearily, and falls almost instantly asleep 
with the féars yet wet upon her lashes. 

At first her words trouble me a little, but 
presently I determine that they are utterly 
without foundation, and, as the time wears by, 
almost cease to remember them, and I think 
it is the same with Elfie. 

So the days go on, and there are frequent 
letters from Edward, who is already beginning 
to take a great interest in ‘his new ‘way of life, 
and to wonder, even in his brief notes to 
Elfie, how he could have been content with his 
former mode of existence. 

And now September is nearly ended, quarter 
day has come round once more, and father, 
requiring # larger sum than usual to spend 
in improvements, goes into Ivydell, to draw 
a little from his not too Jarge capital. He is 
reg? so long that mother grows anxious, and 
is face when he returns is by no means 
reassuring. It is very white and set, and 
there is a dazed look in his eyes. 

“Something has happened!” says mother, 
rising ag “What is it?” 

“Send the children away,” he answers, 
heavily ; “I want to speak to yous Alice and 
Nina may stay, they must know soon.” 

So the boys are sent out, and no one re- 
members that Elfie is curled up on the couch 
in a corner of the room. 

“Verena, girls, we ere all but beggared! 
There is nothing left to us but your mother’s 
little money. The bank has closed. Carstairs 
aud his sister have gone no one knows where ; 
he has taken every valuable with him. and 
ours is not the only sad case; whole homes 
are wrecked, tradesmen utterly ruined; 
there is mourning throughdéut the county. 
Heavens! to think-1 have taken that scoun- 
drel’s -hand ‘in mine, would have given my 
daughter to his son!” 

‘3 ard’s is not the fault!” cries Alice, 
white of face, and. gasping for breath. 
“Father, he is the a of honour. I love 
him more now than ever I did.” 

“Poor girl! It is hardest, perhaps, for you ; 
but you must think no more of him. His 
father’s blood is in his veins, and his name is 
stained beyond all cleansing.” 

- “In the darkest hour of his darkest night,” 
quotes Alice, “I love him. It is my joy 

my pride to cling to him; and, father, dear 
father! there may be some mistake. Mr. 
Carstairs may be unfortunate without being 
criminal !” 

“But he is not. For years his life has been 
a living lie; no one suspected his embarrass- 
ments, not even his confidential clerk, who lies 
unconscious now. ‘The news ef his employer's 

rfidy brought on paralysis, and it is doubt 

al if be can recover. It appears he has bor- 
rowed large sums of money, appropria ing 
them to his own use, and now he has conver 

all jewels entrusted to him into hard cash, and 
flown to enjoy life on the proceeds of his 
crime !” 

“I can’t believe it; I won’t !” cries Elfie’s 
voice behind us. “ He was always so good and 
kind. Everybody liked him !” 

“Everybody is cursing him!” retorts my 
father. 











“Only last night 1 saw him,” sobs Elfie 
‘and he kissed me and asked a blessing on 
me. He said he was going away for a [ittie 
while; but I never thought—oh ! I never 
thought be would con k no 1 

? Did say nolning else ‘ tion 
father. ; 

“Please don’t ask,” ns We “T cannot 
tell you yet,” and he does not press her fu 
ther, 

CHAPTER IV. 

When we have a little recovered from th 
past shock of the news, we four, mother 
father, Alice; and I, sit down deliberately to 
face our future. It does not look inviting, 

All that is left to us, as we are presently to 
learn, is one hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
and what is that amongst so many ? Why, 
will barely suffice to keep the place in repair 

With a low and bitter cry mother throws 
her atms about father’s neck. 

“My dear! my dear! we shall have t 
leave our home, our own beautiful home, 
where all our children have been born; where 
L have lived in happiness since you brought 
me home your bride !” 

“Hush, Verena ! hush, my wife !” fathe: 
says, ever so gently. “Alice has something 
to say. Let us hear her.” 

“Nina and I can go out,” begins Alice, 


modestly ; “at least, we shall relieve you of 
rome ny, Deer and we may be able to help you 


a little beside. Some governesses are fairlv 
well i 
“Oh!” cries mother, “I will not lose n> 


children ; anything rather than that ; 
think of something els« 
has come upou us, let us 

gether.” 

“Nina, what have you to propose?” ase 
my father. 

“IT am afraid you wil) not like my sugyes- 
tion; but we might-all keep together if vou 
would do as Mrs. Loftus did when she lost her 
money.” 

‘What, convert our home 
house ?” cries father, irately. 

“No,” 1 answer, boldly; “ Mrs, Loftus re 
ceived boarders, a select few who desired re- 
fined society, large, airy apartments, all the 
little luxuries of life. If you would only con 
sent to do as she did, father, we still might 
remain together; if not, why we must act 
upon Alice’s suggestion.” 

“For my on 4 husband | for my sake !” 

leads mother, with tears in her anxious 
oving eyes; and, half angry, father promises 
to give By proposal due consideration. 

But the day is a miserable one for us all. 
Alice goes away to write words of comfort to 
her lover. Mother and father talk together in 
low tones, whilst Elfie wanders about like a lost 
spirit, with pale cheeks and sombre eyes, sigh- 
ing as she goes: Once she clings about me. 

“Nina, shal] we be horribly poor? Won't 
there be enough for the boys to evt and to 

ear 7” 

“It will not be s« 
with an attempt 
catches my hand. 

“Do you think be meant to do it? Don’t 
you think there is a mistake somewhere ?” 

‘There is none, dear. Mr. Carstairs is a 


we must 
Now that troub e 
cling the closer !e 


nto a ‘oiging 


bad as that, deav,” 1 wy 
at cheerfuln ss, and she 


thief. Oh! poor Edward !” : 
“Poor Mr. Carstairs,” she says, heavily, 
“I pity him most, because be has done wrong ; 


and, oh ! he was so kind to me, so kind to 


me !” 
Poor little sister! how your old friend’s 
sins weighed upon your innocent shoulders ; 
how much you suffered secretly and silently 
because of them. We did not understand it 
then, afterwards we knew what a great and 
gentle heart that childish frame concealed. 
The next day comes ; ah, heavy ! heavy 
day ! folks in worse condition than ourselves 
eome to us for advice and sympathy. 


Throughout the country ope name is heard in 
execration. one man is cursed by high and 
low, rich and poor ; and, alas ! alas ! Edward 
bears that man’s name. 
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Restless .and miserable Alice and I wander 
about the gardens, the orchard, not trying to 
comfort each other, lest in the attempt we 
shall brevk down. 

Not a word has reached us from’ Edward. 
Does he know the truth ’ Will he ever ogzin 
rush to meet us in his old impulsive way ’ 
Oh ! what does his father’s sin mean to him ? 
The loss of he prized, riches, hcpour, 
— the girl he loves ; and then as ‘such 
thoughts bewalder my brain, I hear the sound 
of a quick, unsteady step along ihe road. 
Alice, too, has heard. 

“Nina ! Nina!” she gasps, catching at me 
for support, “it is he,” then through the 
gathering dusk his figure looms, strange and 
ghostly. 

“Edward !”” cries my sister, “ Edward, do 
not pass me by. I am waiting for you ; but 
I am weak, and cannot come !’ 

In an instant he is beside us..; Myw , 
Edward ! All the brightness has gone fen 
his bonny face, and his eyes are haggard with 
anguish and shame. He does not seek to 
touch Alice as she Jeans against mé, he dares 
not even look at her, but rivets his gaze upon 
the ground. : a 

“TI came,” he says, hoarsely, “because all 
the papers were full of it, and antil I had 

with, my ‘own ears, and seen with my 
own eyes, I could not: believe the black and 
dev truth; even your letter I starcely 
seemed to, understand. And now I know the 
awful cuin he—my father—great Heaven ! 
my father !—has wrought, I—I.am Jike one 
gone mad! Oh!” throwing out his “arms 
with an. infinitely despairing gesture. “Oh, 
Heaven.t I dare not lift my eyes to you. 
To-night, dear love, itis good-bye. Fer the 
= of the ald Jove let your last words’ be 

i . 

And thien our. Alice flings herself, veepmg, 
BT his breast. nti 

“IT will never say these last words ! 
Edward ! sweetheart ? husband ! you never 
needed mevas now. you do. - Let-me go where 
you go! Let me share your sorrow and what 
the world -may call your shame! But,- obt 
as you love me, do not leave me behind! 
Was I cruel in the past? Ah, see! I will bk 
all kindness now, for I love you! loye you: 
love you! ‘and I shall do till I diet” 

Not a word does he speak for very long, tut 

ak the tears 
upom her-cheeks are vot wholly hers.” When 
he does speak his voice is low and unsteady. 

“Dear heart, you do not count the cost, 
you do not guess. what life with me would 
mean now. I am poor, dishonoured, without 
a prospect of a livelihood before. me. Alice! 
oh Heaven bless you, Alice! you are free. 
Kiss mé, and let me go!” 

“Tf you go,”’ she answors, 
take my heart with you. If L/vait years and 
yoars, aud years, until I see your face again, 
I shall still be yours.. If I die before you 
come to me, your name will be the last I 
breathe, the last I bless. Edward! Edward! 
take me with you!” and with a low cry ebe, 
reeling back, would fall, but ke ja.s her in 
my arms. 

“Take her!” he cries, hoarsely.. “I can- 
not see her pain and remember my manhood,” 
and as I receive her into my embrace, a slight 
figure rushes by me, and follows him, clutch- 
ing with frantic hands at him—it is Elfie. 

“Help me,” I. say to her; . Alee ‘has 
me >" but she pays not the léast attention 

oO me. 

“Stop, Edward!” she cries, “I must speak 
to you, I have a message for you, and a letter. 
Oh, Edward! ob, Edward! why will you run 
from us?” and the child sobs piteously, whilst 
she produces a small packet from her dress 
pocket. “We ail: love you,” she gées-on, a 
pathetic little quiver in her voice, “we are all 
sorry for you.’ Stay with us, and let ue. com: 
fort. yous What does it matter if you are 


solemnly, “you 


poort Wo are poor too.” 
; Don’t, Kile,” he says, with shaking lips, 
don't! “Tt is my father who has brought you 


to poverty. Give me your message and let 
me go.” 

“ Mr. Carstairs gave me this—I was to trust 
it into no hands but yours. He said you 
would learn from it where to find him. 
And, Edward, don’t be too angry with him; 
perhaps, now, he is sick and sorry; and I 
can't forget I love him.” 

He lifts her in his arms and kisses ner. 

“Tf 1 ever see him any more, L will givs 
him your message, but it is not likely, little 
Elfie. Thank you for the faith you have kept 
with him, and good-bye. Tell Alice to forget 
me; it is better so,” and then he puts her 
aside, and hastens down the road. 

Many, many.weary months and-years pass 
before we see his face again. 

Ini some. way, Eltie and tI contrive to get 
Alice to the house, and with mother’s help she 
is conveyed to her own room, which she does 
not. leave for several days. 

Of Edward owe . have; no..news...Later, an 
old friend tellf us he shas seen Mr. Carstairs 
in Spain, and that he looked almost vulgarly 
prosperous. 

There is a great deal of talk about detec- 
tives, and warrants are out for his arrest. 
I don’t doubt that if he had been a poor man, 
who had stolen a shilling to save himself and 
family from starvation, he would have been 
taken quickly; but being a thief on a large 
scale, pursuit-is very lukewarm, .and, as a 
matter of fact, he never does receive _punish- 
ment for his sins. 

For Alice’s sake, father makes inquiries con- 
cerning Edward at the hospital and his lodg- 
ings; but without success, e has disappeared 
as completely as though he never had existed, 
save in imagination. - al 

And Alice goes, about pale and grave; 
gentler than ever she had been before, and 
not a moment of her. days,is' wasted... I 
think she is afraid, to’ be idle, lest thought 
should linger with and madden her. 

All her pretty -coquetries ‘have fallen. from 
her; all the mirth has gone from her laughter, 
and the mischief from her eyes, 

But she does not complain; and eyen when 
ill-natured folks suggest that Edward knew 
of his father’s embezzlements, .and is now 
sharing in thé plunder, she only looks at them 
with gravely, scornful eyés, but not 9 word 
does she say. 

Cyril Marston comes over on a visit, and 
begs her fo listen to his suit. I believe even 
mother wishes he may be successful. But 
our Alice answers, steadily— 

, “There is_only one man I will marry. If 
he never returns, I shall die an old maid.” 

‘And Elfie upholds her in her resolve, say- 
ing— 

“He will come back, dear Allie; and you 
will be happy yet.” 

Thanks to influential friends.and relatives; 
the sting of poverty does not touch us.: Our 


dear old home is quickly full-of boarders ; ‘but. 


for us the place is spoiled, and only. the 
thought that we-are all still together recon- 
ciles usin any measure’to the change. Some 
of the boarders are young- and. susceptible, 
and our Alice is ‘so pretty that they plague her 
with attentions. 

“Will they never let me’ be at rest?” 
she says; half - fretfully, one day: “Oh! 
how they weary me,’’ and then she leans her 
face upon her hands, and sighs, heavily. 
* Nina, I would. give every day left me of 
life only to see Edward once again. I think 
of him all day long, and dream/ of him 
throughout the night. I remember all the 
harsh words I said to him, and oh!:I wish 


I had bitten: out my tongue before ever 1 


uttered them. Nina! Nina!” with a wild 
cry, “where is he?’ My’ heart’ is “breaking 
with its load of pain! and- remorse. T know 
he- is‘ not: ~with-—-with that man. . He v euld 
not live on the fruits of sin. Even now 
may be starving, and it was’I-who sent him 
but ‘into the world.” ‘ 

“Hush!” I say, tryingto stem thie current 





of. her woe:- “ You-must-not give -yourstlfup 





~_— 


—+— 





to morbid thouglits ; and seen in the light of 
these days it ig best that he should go away.” 

“If he would only write,” she cries, twist- 
ing her fingers together, “if he would only 
write? This suspense is killing me!” 

“You might advertise,”. I say, hopelessly, 
“Perhaps he would see and understand your 
message.” 

She catches at my suggestion as a-drowning 
man catches at a straw, and for three succés- 
sive days this advertisement appears in the 
principal dailies— 

“Edward, come back. There is no change 
in. me,—The Sphinx.” That had been one of 
his many names for her. 

On the fourth day comes, the a 

“Edward to Sphinx. It cannot be. I leave 
England to-day. » Heaven bless you, for your 
love and trust,-and- teach you to lerget-me.” 

“His lash words te -me,” murmurs. Alice, 
under her breath, “his last words ! _I--shall 
never see him any more. Oh ! Edward, oh, 
anes !” and with.a low ery she falls at my 
eet. i 

Aiter this the days go by on leaden. wings; 
but there is so much work to be* done, so 
many duties tobe fulfilled, that none of us 
have time to brood overmuch n= our 
troubles, and presently Alice’s pride helps her 
to face the world smilingly, and if, she, finds 
hho: good in life, if her pillow is nightly wet 
with tears, none, save myself and, perhaps 
Elfie, know or guess it. 

Suitors she has in plenty, but, she has, no 
word of kindness for them, 

“Tf he comes back,” she says, “he must 
find me true in word and thought, I will not - 
offer him a heart that others have shared.” 

I do not like to dwell upon these. months of 
our lives. They were -so ‘sad and dreary, 
although we all tried to hide this from our- 
selves and each other. 

It was not nice for us to feel our garden 
was ours no longer; that the pleasant orchard 
was free to all, that only in our own particular 
rooms could we be sure of primey, 1 think 
mother) and father, though they said so little, 
felt it worst of any. : i 

Christmas comes, and most of our boarders 
hurry.to “fresh fields and ‘pastures new,” 80 
that fora little while we have the, blessed 
consciousness of possessing once again our own 
dear house. ’ 

, “This is jolly,” says Elfie, stretching her 
long legs Box her. “I feel as though I 
am in fairyland. isn’t it nice to be all by 
ourselves once more? I don’t like. letting 


lo 2 3,” 

“ewe don’t let lodgings,” cries Bertie, 
sharply. “If.a fellow said that I'd. knock 
him dewn ?,, You aren’t.abit_ of a Musgrave, 
Elfie. We only oblige people by letting them 
live with us.” urge 

“Fudge!” says Elfie, “don’t be a snob. 
You know we are as poor as Job. Oh! doar, if 
only I could be as patient! But we .don't 
tell that to everyone, who asks; like the 
spider of schoolroom fame, we say to our— 
our * boarders,’. “Will you walk into my par 


lour’——’ 

“Eifie, be quiet,” says mother. “You 
should not talk so. The boys will be repeat- 
ing your words.” 

“And so I shall be famous! Mother, } 
thought I never said. anything worthy, of 
repetition? ° 

* Go ‘to bed, you monkey!” laughs father, 
and seeing encouragement in his eyes, Elfie 
prefers. to settle herself upon his knee, — 
“his is Christmas” Eve,” she - says. 
“Mother always allows us an extra hour, and 
I am not a bit sleepy. Let us sing s0me 
carols, . It isso nice to be alone.” Ife 

So we sings ballads and hymns indiscrimin- 
ately, and mother, with a smile, saying it is 
the-eve of father’s birthday, sings in her stil! 
sweet voice, “Many Happy Returns. of the 
Day.” But*wheh she comes té the words-— 
“But if ‘midst the greetingy*there’s one ‘that 

we “mniss, Vere ee 

And that one was ‘déarest of’ afl 20? ot 
Elfie ‘gives a Pos ad of“ Don’t* mofiier? 
I ‘can't bear itt ey are “both “gone “tidy. * 
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Oh, mother!, mother!” and then Alice. has 
her fast in her arms, and is weeping with. her, 
and, with her arms. still about her, half leads, 
half carries her.from.the room. 

‘A merry Christmas,” says Elfie, through 
her. tears. .\‘ A.merry Christmas to you all!” 

And even uow I-can see her as she halted 
in the doorway weeping for her lost friends, 
smiling for us; and still I catch the flutter of 
her garmerits as Alice led-her upstairs, sooth- 
ing and petting her the while. Dear Elfie, it 
is her last Christmas with us! 


CHAPTER V. 


With the coming of the New Year there is 
a change im Elfie, so slight at first that we 
scarcely notice it, but growing daily more 
pronounced, until mother’s face takes an 
anxious look,. and her eyes grow troubled as 
they follow the child about. 

e has always been the life and soul of the 
family, so full of anima) spirits and young, 
strong life; she has never had a day's illness, 
and we have grown to regard her as a miracle 
of health and-vigour, but now a strange 
languor possesses her, she is easily tired, and 
seems losing all her old love of romping. 

“T believe I am growing lazy!” she says 
one day, as she curls herself up on the ru 
before the fire. “I like best, to lie here an 
dream day-dreams—perhaps it is because I 
am getting older that I don’t care any longer 
for snow-balling or sliding. Depend upon it 
that’s the solution of the mystery. Why, 
mother dear, how grave you looks; what is it? 
Haye 1 said anything wrong?” 

“No, dear, but I’m wondering if you feel 
gaite well and strong.” 

“Tm all right,” answers Elfie, who hates 
what she calls a fuss. “I'm only lazy, and 
the weather is too cold for getting about much. 
I'm quite a fire spaniel.” 

“But you used not to be,” insists mother. 
¥, on akways preferred winter to.summer until 
now, Teriet 

“Whe is it says that one changes in every 
seven. years?” asks Elfie,. musingly. “I’m 
turned fourteen, and I guess 1 am beginning 
to change from’ a romp to a proper youn 
lady. Ob! you'll be proud ‘of me yet! You' 
envy. my “prunes an — style,” and she 
stretches out her long legs im anything but a 
ladylike fashion.. Mother, stooping, lays her 
hand. gently upon the russet head. 

“Teli me truly, Elfie; do you feel ill?” 

No, mother, only lazy; don’t bother; let 
me lie here and enjoy the quiet and warmth. 
Soon the boys will be in, and then we shall 
have no peace; ” so we Jeave her undisturbed, 
and presently she falla into a tight slumber; 
but, as she sews, from time to tithe, mother 
looks at her lying there, with flushed cheeka 
and parted lips, and the trouble. deepens on 
her- face. 

For a few days after:this Elfie is more ‘ike 
her old self, and makes spasmodic attempts to 
romp or slide with the boys; bub always she 
returns 0 exhausted that mother forbids such 

exertions,.and, ‘taking counsel with father, 
decides to call in Dr. Barnaby. 
expostulates fiercely— 

“She is: quite well. She will not be 
oe ee and prescribed for; she is only 4 
ittle laxiguid and lazy) atid the weather has 
been so trying—with the spring she will 

recover stre: and spirits;” and, seeing that 
she is in earnest, they yield to her wishes. But 

when March is drawing pear, she develops a 

short, dry cough, and it is impossible any 
longer to hide Sow really ill she is. 

She has grown very thin, and there is 4 
bright s of colour on either cheek which 
serves only to intensify the brilliance of her 
large dark eyes. Mother sends for Dr, 
Barnaby; who, having examined Elfie’ care- 
fully, begs to see father. 

“You may tell me all there is to know,” 
mother says, with a tragie look on her “face, 
“for my child’s sake I will not break down.” 

He glances. out of the window to where 
Elfie is slowly and languidly walking; and 


But Elie }, 


“ My dear. Mrs.. Musgrave; I dare not knoy 
pon up with hope—from the first there hag 
mn none for the ehild—she is m a rapid de 
clime !” 
Mother catches her breath sharply, and 
trembles so, that Alice takes her in her arms; 
Then she gtarids erect, 

“ Don’t, touch me—don’t notice me—tL. shal] 
be myself soon,” and then ‘a moment later she 
turns deprecatingly to the docior. 

“I beg your pardon—the blow was se sharp 
and ‘unexpected, it unnerved me a little— 
thank you for your candour, any certainty is 
better than suspense,” 

But when he is gone, she hurries to her own 
room, and locks the door against us‘all. When 
she comes down. again she is very pale but 
calm, though her eyes bear traces of weeping 
Oh; this heavy day!) We scarcely: dare ven- 


tones, as though in the presence of the dead, 
and father’s face is:stern with -his ‘efforts at 
self-repression. 

Only ‘the boys and Elfie herself are ignorant 
of the doom pronounced; and as the days 
wear by and each strives to minister to all her 
needs, to encompass her with loving care, she 
regards.us half-suspiciously. 

* Why are you all so anxious to serve me ?” 
she asks. “‘Am I more ill than I believe. 
De you think I dm going to.die!” in an 
aw voice, - “Oh, mother! mother ! not 
that! I am ‘so.young, and I so love this 
beautiful world,” and then a storm of sobs 
shakes her poor, frail little body, and mother 
cannot answer for- the pain tearing at her 
heart. Presently she falls asleep, and when 
she wakes she seems to have forgotten all 
about. her agitetion and its cause. But a few 
evenings later, whet father’ had drawn her 
down tpon his knee, and her head lies on his 
breast she says, dreamily— 

_« “Do you remember on day, dad, telling me 
‘I was precocious; “and “asking mo ‘what’ be- 
came of precocions children? I said folks 
made prodigies of them, but don’t you think 
ever so much oftener they dic ?” 

Under his moustache his mouth quivers with 

in, and he strains her close, bending his face 
ow over her head. 

“ Wifie, my darling, little Elfie ! 
not wish to leave us?” 

“No,” in a low voice, “TI would like to 
stay, T have been 80 happy, so happy I do 
not wish to die; but oh ! daddy.! daddy ! I 
must,” and then she cries weakly against his 
breast, and no-one speaks a word because this 

ief is too deep for speech. But, presently, 
Pitie looks up with one of her bright smiles. 
“What a selfish little wretch I am to make 

ron all so unhappy; let us forget for awhile 

that I am ill, and be as we used to be when 
Edward was with us. How long ago it 
seems |” 

Then, as the month advances and she ‘grows 
weaker, so she ‘becomes more reconciled to 

“what ‘she knows now is inevitable, and rarely 
sheds a tear or laments over her fate. 

“T should like to live to see the flowers 
again,” she says to me one day, “ and oh! if 
only they would come . back, think I 
shouldn’t mind anything quite so much then. 
Nina, dear, I know everybody says he was a 
very wicked muan—I suppose he was, but he 
was kind to me, and I am so hungry to see 
him again. Ob, 1 don’t think any one was 
ever so kind and patient with me in my well 
days as he was;, it did not matter how I 
teased or worried him, he would only smile 
and smooth my hair. | And that night, when 
I stayed at Renfrew House, I was so weary 
he carried. me upstairs, and would not go to 
bed himself until he heard I was comfortably 
asleep. You do not wonder I remember and 
love him-still, Nina?” 

“No, dear; there are times when even | 
cannot be so angry with him. f think if 
Edward would come back I could quite forgive 


You do 





\him; but when I look at Alice, my heart 


zz ' 
his eyes as.they:come back to mother are very | 
itiful ‘ 


taire to-look at each other, we speak in low | 





grows bard again. All-the gladness has gone 
out of her life.” 

“Poor Alice!” she say 
hardest. of all for her'!”’ 

Qaite at the close of March cho takes to 
her bed, and we all kuow the end is near 
One day, ds she lies with closed tide and 
parted lips; Alice enter softly 

“Is she asleep, Nina? 

“No,” answers: Elfie for hervelf, 
you are not disturbing me!” 

“See,” says Alice, advancing voftly, “see 
dear Elfie, what I have brought you. J have 
been hunting under all the hedgerows.” 

“Qh!” cries Elfie, opening ber eyes wide 
with delight. “Violets! how swovt Miey are! 
How good of you to take so much troube for 
me,” and the thin white fingers go straying 
tenderly over the purple blossomy 

“Shall I place them im water for you 
dear?” 

“No, let me have them bere, 
pillow, beside “me,” and, with a 
little smile, she lies back again, 
just touching her pallid cheeks 

Tonight she appears 60 much worse that 
none of us think of retiring. The servants 
have gone to ‘their rooms, and just aow the 
house is quite empty of bearders, so that 
absolute quiet reigns. I start with @ ery, 
when a low knock sounds at the halt door 

“You are nervous, Nina,” says fathar, ‘ae be 
riscs to open it; and then we hear the belts 
withdrawn, and presently father’s yoice, stern 
and harsh. 

“You!” and another that says 

“Yes, let me in, Musgrave. 1 heard—no 
matter how—that the little lass was dying, 
and I could not Jet her go out of the world 
without good-bye.” 

“Do you know what risk you are running?” 

“ You, 1 know ; but I am provided with dis- 
guise, and you are’hot the mad to: hetray an 
old friend. -You will lét me see her?” 

“She would wish it, come in,’ and my 
father brings him ins but he is net the friend 
of our childhood and youth Alt: his old 
bonhommie is gone. ‘The courtly, affable 
gentleman has disappeared for ever, and in 
his place is‘ a furtive, care-worn jookmg man 
-~& man whoseems to expect a foe in ali be 
meets. Truly the way ef transgressors is hard. 
With a deprecatory gesture, be say4 

“Won't you speak to me, Nina 
Alice?” 

“Yes,” she answers; “tell me where to find 
Edward, that I may assure bim of my up- 
changed love and devotion.’ 

“¥ do not know,” he answers, heavily ;. “ he 
bas forgotten I am his father. 1 uever heard 
from him but once after I jeff bere, and then 
he utterly repudiated ma,” 

“Then you can tell: me nothing?” 
cries, despairingly. 

“Nothing; he is as lost to me as though he 
were dead.” 

She falls back from him, and, sinking, into a 
éhair, covers het face with her hands; aud he 
perhaps unable to bear the sight of the misery 
his sin has wrought, turns again to father. 

“Take me to the child now, I dare not 
stay. By this time to-morrow, 1 must be ont 
of England again.” 

“Come !” is‘all 
way, and I follow, feeling it hee! 
be alone a little while. 

Elge is lying with wide open eyes—the 
violets are sti beside her. She turns her 
head wearily as we enter; vhen, seeing Mr. 
Carstairs, smiles’ brightly, and stretches out 
her-hand to him, 4 

“1 knew you would come if you could, 
says, “I am very glad.” 

“It is worth all the pain and risk I havo 
undergone to hear you say that,” ho answers, 
kneeling by her so that her face is on @ level 
with hers. “ Elfie, you do not hate me too 
much to let me kiss you? You know how 
wicked I have been ?” 

“Yos, I know, but I am-sorry for you-- 
sorrier, I think, than you can be for yourvelt. 
You may kiss me. We were always such good 
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friends—you and I—and I have missed you 
so much. Why did not Edward come ?” 

At a warning glance from mother he 
aaswers— 

“He was too far away. 
time.” 7 
“You will carry my love to him and to Miss 
Carstairs. You will tell them I uever forget 
them, and oh ! dear Mr. Carstairs, if you love 
me, and I know you do, give back some of 
those poor people what should be theirs. Some 
of them are very poor. Will you try to do this 
for my sake ?’ 

How 


“JT will try ! 
“Yes, I shall soon be at rest now |!” gently, 


There was not 


Oh, Elfie, little Elfie ! 
I envy you |” 


: “I shall rest the better because of your pro- 


mise to me,” and her little thin hands steal 


, out to clasp his. 


He does not stay long, casen he dare not, 
rbut when he rises from his knees, there are 
tears upon his cheeks, which fall like rain upon 


~the child’s face as he stoops to kiss her farewell. 


He carries away her violets with him, and 
years after we hear that when they buried him 
those faded flowers went with him too. 

In the hall he pauses. 

“Good-bye !” he says, “Good-bye, Mus- 
grave. You will never see me any more. I 
wronged you cruelly; let me make you some 
restitution !” and he endeavours to thrust a 


. packet into father’s hand, but he draws 
- quickly back. 


“T am not @ thief, neither am I the only one 
-to whom you should make restitution, There 
are those who actually need bread, thanks to 
your villainy.” 

“You are rough on me—you don’t know 
how it all came about—the difficulties whicn 


. arose—the temptation to which I succumbed. 


Let me tell you something of my past !” 

“I wish to hear nothing. It is enough for 
ame that you are a rogue and a thief ; let there 
be no further speech between us.” 

And then the hall-door closes upon him, and 
we see him no more; but even now I often 
think of him, and try to understand his com- 
plex character and always fail; he was such a 


~curious mixture of cruelty and kindness, 


greed and generosity, falsehood and truth. 
Thank heaven, only the good in his nature 
descended to his son. ‘The evil was all his 
es 

n early April, quite painlessly and quietly, 
Elfie passes away, and S enia : Not. in the 
old vault, but where she herself desired to lay, 
with the trees waving above her, the grays 
green upon her quiet breast, with the early 
daffodils making a golden glory all round 
and about her, and with us life goes on quietly 
sand sadly.- Wo miss her bright step and 
anerry laugh, the saucy smiling face, the 
mirthful mocking eyes—oh, such a gap as she 
Her chair stands 
in its old aecustomed place, and sometimes I 
«catch mother’s eyes wandering towards it, and 
hear her deep-drawn sigh which, for father’s 
sake, she tries to stifle, Little sister! Litt'e 
sister, we never knew how much we loved you 
until we lost you !” 

It would have burt Elfie crucily tw kuow 
that Mr. Carstairs never kept his promise to 
her; but she is beyond all knowledge now, 
and we try to think that it is best she should 
go; but it is hard, cruelly hard. 

The weeks and the months go dragging. on, 
and still not a word or a line from Edward. 
We do not know whether he lives or is dead; 
and Cyril Marston once more renews his suit 
to Alice, only to be again rejected. 

“You are waiting for one who will never 
return,” he says angrily. 

“T shall wait for him all my life if need 
bel” she answers, 

“But think. What can he give you? neither 
wealth nor position, and only a name soiled 
beyond redemption.” 

“So long as that name is his I shall wear 
it proudly—his father’s crime is not his—he 
is not the worse man for it. Say no more, 
Mr. Marston—-I love him, I shall lave him so 
long as Heaven grants me life-and memory. 





| 





Forget me, for never can I be more to you 
than the friend [ would willingly be.” 

And now, when two years have gone by in 
silence and sadness, she still clings to that 
resolve; still watches and waits for Edward's 
coming, and will not suffer hope to die in her 
faithful heart, 





GHAPTER VI. 

At the end of the second year, mother’s orly 
sister, who, for her husband's sake, has long 
been resident in Italy, returns to England a 
widow, and, with her son, stays a few days at 
Iyydell with us 

it was her husband’s wish that Cousin 
Hubert should at once settle in the home of 
his ancestors, and learn to know his owns 
people. 

“Tt is a big place,” says Aunt Lucinda, “I 
shall feel completely lost, there. Our Neapoli- 
ton Villa was such a snug, compact house ; 
but, of course, my home is with Hubert, at 
least, until he marries. Verena, you might 
spare me one of your girls, if not for good, at 
least for a while. She should be to me as my 
own daughter.” 

“T know, dear,” mother answers; “but 
since Elfie died I feel I cannot bear to lose 
sight of my bairns.” 

“You cannot keep them always;~chey- will 
go to homes of their own one day, for you 
must know the girls are rather more than 
attractive. Let me have one of them for a 
month, then, and I premise she shall be uo 
expense to you in the future. Which is it to 
bet You surely have not the heart to deny 
me so small a boon?” 

Mother looks at us. 

“Well, girls, what do you say?” 

Alice flushes from throat to brow. 

“Let me stay at home,” she says. “He 
might come at any time, and he must not find 
me away. I know I am selfish, Nina.” 

“No,” I interrupt quickly, “you are not; 
and 1 should like very much to go, if aunt 
will be satisfied with me.” 

For, to confess the truth, I am longing for 
a change, because home is not what it used to 
be, and in all my life I have never slept under 
any roof but this, What is more natural than 
that I should welcome any break in the 
monotony? Aunt looks pleased as she kisses 


me. 

“Well then, Nina, you shall be my Little 
daughter, so long as your parents will spare 
you. Here comes Hubert, I must tell him of 
our arrangement; I am sure he will be de- 
lighted.” : 

Tall and broad-shouldered, he lounges into 
the room, and aunt instantly tells him the 
news. His evident pleasure makes me shy 
and hot, and I wish aunt would not look so 
significantly at me. 

“What jolly hearing, mother. The place 
will seem more homelike with Nina flitting 
about it. ’Pon my word, Nina, I know hardly- 
more of Elsted Hall than you; it is years 
s'nce we lived there. All my holidays were 
spent abroad, and the remainder of the year at 
school—1 think I was not more than ten 
when I last saw home; so together we can 
explore all the rooms, every nook and cranny 
of the grounds. I am promising myself a 
high old time; and, Aunt Verena, you may 
expect to see Nina again when we are tired of 
her, and I do not think that will be ever!” 

“Forewarned is forearmed,” I say, laugh- 
ing. “I may yet refuse to go; I have no wish 
to be kept prisoner; and, indeed, were you to 
attempt to fold me against my will, I am vain 
enough to think I should circumvent you!” 

“Tsn’t it good to hear her talk?” cries 
Hubert. “The small, impudent creature has 
sufficient assurance for ten girls her size!” 

“No,” says mother, smiling. “Nina is 
most decidedly the meek one of my flock.” — 

“Oh, angels and ministers of grace!” cries 
my cousin, “ what, then, are the others? Now, 
Alice is, to my mind, meek and docile,” glanc- 
ing after my sister, who is now walking up 
and down the terrace. 

Mother sighs as her gaze follows his. 





“You did not know her two years ago 
Hubert; then she was the embodiment o: 
saucy happiness.” 

“Poor Alice! My dear Verena, don’t you 
think that in change of scene she would find 
forgetfulness, and it is hard all her life shoul: 
be wasted for the sake of one who does not 
care to give her a sign of his remembrance o: 
existence!” 

“Aunt,” I cry, “you don’t quite under 
stand Edward and his silence. He thinks 
that if he makes no sign she will forget him 
and be happy with some more prosperous 
lover—and she, oh! Heaven, bless our Alice - 
she will never forget him so long as she 
lives!” ‘ 

“T like’ to hear you speak like that of our 
ill-starred lovers,” Hlubert whispers. “When 
we are at heme you shall tell _me‘all the story, 
and if i Gan help them you must show me 
how to do it. I ama rich man, Nina, and | 
promise you [ will spare no expense to find 
and bring back Alice’s lover!” 

“ How can I thank you?” I answer, shaken 
by a great a and he with a smile says, 
“One day I will tell you!” 

Three cm later we go down to Elsted- 
such a lovely old place! Aunt is very quiet 
thinking of the day when she came there 
first a bride; but I do not think she is grieving 
much, -for Lucas Elsted had not been the 
husband of her choice nor had he been kind 
to her. Hubert and I are excited as children, 
and, fatiguing as the journey has been, we 
cannot rest until we have explored all the 
spacious rooms and long corridors. 

“To-morrow,” says my cousin, “we wil! 
‘do’ the grounds; but now you must be as 
tired as a dog. After dinner you must go to 
your room ; -we shall all be glad to rest, but 
in the morning I shall be waiting to show you 
over the place.” 

“T shall be ready.” 

In the days that follow I am very happy; 
and Aunt Lucinda is so kind, so tender, so 
anticipates my every wish and want, that I 
think of the time when I must leave he: 
with something like dismay, and Hubert-——oh, 
I cannot tell you what he is to me; for there 
has come to me, too, the crowning joy of 
woman's life—with all my heart I love him, 
and believe he returns my love. 

My four weeks have stretched into six, and 
still aunt presses me to stay, and mother says 
no word to recall me. But one day I get a 
letter from Alice which makes me eager to go 
to her, and congratulate her upon what I know 
must be a great joy to her. This is the one 
noteworthy paragraph in it. 

“A large stim of money has been trans- 
mitted by Messrs. Blake and Windsor, 
bankers, to Laurence Holden, the “Ivydelli 
solicitor, in trust for the sufferers from Mr 
Carstairs’ extensive embezzlements. And 
whilst refusing to give their client’s address, 
they acknowledge that he is Edward—my 
Edward—and that he-has vowed to make up 
all the defalcations. Can you wonder now that 
I am content to wait years and years and years 
for him?’ When he has discharged what he 
believes his debt he will come to me. Oh, Nina, 
Nina, I am a proud and happy woman to-day 
—let no one pity me—rather let them envy 
me that I have given my heart into such 
noble keeping!” 

Without a word I give the letter to Huber, 
and when he has read it through, he says 

“He is a brick; but what a confounded 
shame that he and Alice should suffer such 
long separation because of his scoundrelly 
father. Nina, we must get him back. I want 
to know him—I want to help him—though 
from this he appears to be prospering. Why, 
little woman, how serious you are; of what 
are you thinking?” ‘ 

a That I ought to go home. I should like 
ta share Alice’s gladness; she has suffered so 
long, and cousin——" . 

“Hubert, if you please,” he interrupts. “TI 
object to the cousin, it has such a stand-offish 
sound. Are you tired of us, Nina, that you 
would go home on the slightest pretext! Alice 
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has your mother to sympathise with her in 
her joy, we have only you!” 

“ But,” I falter, “I have already stayed 
longer than I intended.” 

“Won't you stay longer still?” he asks, 
quickly, “will you stay always as my wife, 

Nina? Give me your hands, let me 
look into your eyes and read my answer there. 
Darling, can you love me half as much as 
Alice does her absent one?” 

Then I take courage to lift my eyes to his, 
and what I see there strengthens me to tell 
him all the truth. 

“Oh, yes,” I say, “I love you, Hubert, 
with all my heart—only I am so poor and not 
in any way clever.” 

But he will not let me go further; catching 
me in his arms he kisses me again and again 
until I am breathless, and I scarcely can see 
his face for the bappy tears that will come. 
‘Then aunt, too, is so kind 

“T have wished it from the first, dear 
child,” she says. “TI hope it will not be long 
before my daughter comes to me!” 

Then, of course, the news must be written 
do father and mother, and I send a little note 
myself to Alice, tell her of the great 
and wonderful joy that has come to me, and 
praying her to remember that in the midst of 
my happiness I was not forgetful of her. 

Dear Alice, what a loving, tender answer 
she sends, although I am sure the contrast 
between my lot and hers must have hurt her 
sorely ; but of this she gives no sign. 

And when at last I return to Ivydell, only 
to prepare for my wedding, she is the first to 
meet me with smiles and kisses, with no 
shadow on her sweet, pale face, no gloom in 
the depths of her beautiful, steadfast eyes. 

So 1 am married, and mother, weeping over 
my bridal finery, says the old circle was 
broken up when our Elfie went away, and 
never any more can we be quite the same. 
Aiice touches her gently. 

“Do not send her away with a heavy heart, 
mother, dear. You have stili me, and she is 
goimg into a good man’s keeping. Heaven 
dless you, Nina! Oh, Heaven bless you!” 
she adds, turning to me swiftly, “make and 
keep you happy! Good-bye, good-bye, dear 
sister. I will not trust. myself to say that 
word when others are near,” and so she lays 
her face to mine a moment whilst she holds 
me in her close embrace. 

“Qh, Alice, Alice, if only I could believe 
you happy!” T cry. 

“1 am not unhappy,” she answers, steadily. 
“ He is alive, and he is not in poverty. I can 
wait until he comes again.” ¥ 

Never once does she doubt him, judging his 
heart by her own heart of gold; and so she 
holds on her way serenely whilst the weeks 
wax and wane, whilst the year is born and 
Ges; through all the seasons “of bud and 
bloom, and snow”; recking little of others 
who fain would woo and win her; holding the 
treasure of her love close, hoarding it still for 
Edward. i 

And still ever and anon come fresh remit- 
tances from him to Mr: Holden, and at such 
4imes mother writes,— 

a Alice is so changed; all her sadness- and 
depression gone. She is glorying in his 
honesty and labour; do noi think’ of her as 
miserable, her faith and love alune sustain and 
cheer her,” 

The seasons come and go ; I have been three 
' It is five 
since Edward went away, ani the giddy cnes 
of Ivydell begin to speak of our Alice ss an 
old maid, she having now turned twenty five, 
when there comes a letter from Messrs. Blake 
aod Windsor, saying their client »s returning 
Yo England, and may be expected at any time. 

“Ok, Heaven! I thank thee,” is all Ajice 
says as she flies to her own room, from which 
she does not emerge again that day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Hubert and I are staying at Ivydell, making 
ite & family party, and daily, almost 








up 
hourt » We are expecting Edward’s advent. 
One sunny morning in September brings a | 


line from him. to Alice, and her face grows 
white as death as she recognises the familiar 
handwriting. Without a word she goes away 
to her own room, and no one seeks to follow 
or disturb her. 

When again she joins us, she is still pale 
and tremulous with her happiness, but in her 
dear ~ the glory of a satisfied love is shin- 
ing. She lays her head on mother’s shoulder 
ina very abandonment of joy. 

“ He is coming,” she whispers, “he will be 
with us to-night,” and so they sit a little while 
with clasped hands, saying nothing, but under- 
standing well what each is feeling, and content. 

Then, when she has recovered something ap- 
proaching her ordinary manner, Alice rises, and 
with a queer, uncertain laugh, turns to me. 

“You must help me, Nina, to look my best. 
Come with me to choose the gown I am to 
wear. You do not think,” wistfully, “ha 
will be disappointed to find me changed—for J 
am changed?” 

“You are lovelier than ever,” I say, “and 
are & goose not to know it.” 

This evening she wears white. Edward had 
always liked her best in colourless robes, and 
in her happiness she looks scarcely older than 
the Alice who had been wont to tease and lec- 
ture him in the old days. 

Together we walk in the garden, bright and 
fragrant yet; and the short afternoon closes 
in, the dusk is already gathering before we 
hear the step for which we wait, and through 
the chesnut alleys see 4 man’s figure coming 
towards us. 

It is Edward, changed, bronzed, bearded— 
with the look of a man who has toiled long, 
and suffered much, but still Edward; and, 
with a low ery, Alice puts out her hands to 
him. In a moment they are caught and hold 
fast, and he is gazing into the depths of her 
dear eyes. 

“Te this still my girl?” ho asks, in a voive 
all shaken by feeling. 

“ Now and always!” 

“In spite of all the shame and sorrow?” 

“The shame was not yours, the sorrow I 
have shared. Oh, Edward! Edward! my heart 
has been starving all these years. Why did 
you not come or write?” 

He says something in so low a tone, the 
words do not reach me, and then he has her 
safe in his arms, and she is sobbing like a wild 
thing. As quickly and quietly as possible I 
effect my escape, leaving the reunited lovers 
to their new-found ng trom Of course, I 
carry the tidings to the rest of the family. 
Mother says,— 


“Thank Heaven, he has’returmed! I always 
loved Edward.” 
“And I,” answers father, gravely. “But 


had he not proved himself true gold I would 
not have given vr! child to him. I should 
have been afraid that the taint of evil was in 
his blood.” 

Long, long after the lovers join us, looking 
very conscious; and I think the greeting 
accorded Edward would have satisfied the 
most exacting. 

When we are all more composed, and he 

has rested a little, he tells us of his life since 
he left us mad with shame and grief, and 
believing all along that Alice was lost to him. 
_ “ As soon as I could I shipped to Australia 
and went to the diggings. At first ill-luck 
followed me everywhere and in everything I 
did. Then came a change, and I began to 
hoard my hard-won treasures in the hope of 
repaying the sums he—had embezzled. 

“Tt was crael work, but my purpose sus- 
tained me—I never forgot that! I sometimes 
hoped when it was accomplished I should 
come home and find my sweetheart waiting 
for me, but that was not often. I remem- 
bered her loveliness, and thought some 
worthier, luckier fellow would one day call 
her wife. You see,” with a fond glance at 


Alice, “I did not then know the strength and 
constancy of a woman’s.love. 

“Well, for three years I stuck to the dig- 
gings, though I hated the life and the coarse 
companionship one was obliged to endure. 








Then, the only man of whom I had made a 
friend, like myself, the victim of an untoward 
fate, and 1, added our hoardings together, and 
going further into the country, started a sheep 
farm, and we have prospered beyond out 
wildest hopes. Then I could no longer endure 
the longing for home—and the dear girl 
loved—so, leaving everything in Jim Mait 
land's charge, I crossed to England from 
Melbourne. And now I must tell you just 
exactly what my prospects are. 

“TI am considered a wealthy man, but | 
I have as yet discharged 
only a third of my debt. I shall never rest 
until the whole -is paid. It is conscience 
money. Neither do I propose ever residing in 
England. 1 could not hold up my head 
where mén knew my father’s crime. If i 
married and had children I could not endure 
they should ever suffer reproach or indignities 
because of him. My living lies out there; the 
life suits me. Alice, will you consent to go 
out with me?” 

“ Where you go I must follow,” she answers 
“My life lies in your hands.” 

But mother begins to weep bitterly. 

“Stay with us, Edward. If you take her 
from us we shall never see her again.’ 

“J will bring her back to you. You may 
trust her happiness to me, for Heaven knows 
that with ate soul I love and honour her. 
Or, if your heart fails you, come out with us.” 

“No,” says mother. “I will live and die, 
please Heaven, under the shelter of this dear 
roof. And did we go out, as you propose, | 
should be losing three children instead of one. 
Oh! my boy, my dear boy, no one reviles you 
for your father's sin—you are morbid. Can- 
not you conquer this dread of reproach, and 
stay with us?” 

“If I stayed it would be as a soured and 
broken-spirited man. I should imagine indig- 
nities where none existed. I should be ever 
on the alert for insults. Mr. Musgrave, what 
do you say to me? Will your trust your 
daughter to my care and love!” ; 

“T trust you. It is for Alice to decide what 
she will do with her life.” 

And then she rises, trembling pitifully, but 
there is no uncertainty in eye or voice as she 
says, gently : 

“Mother! father! I think you know I love 

ou as dearly as a daughter Should; but my 
ove for Edward is different, and in a way 
greater. I am his wife at heart—soon in 
name. Where he goes I go—glad and confi 
dent; and Heaven grant we may never any 
more be parted.” : 

“You have decided, Alice,” says father. 
“Tt is hard to let you go, but you have done 
right. Heaven bless you, dear child !' 

“ And teach us how to bear our loss,” 


only live in comfort. 


sobs 


r. 

And then Alice throws her arms about her, 
and I do not think theirs are the only wet 

es; but suddenly, with a smile flashing 
dovugh her tears, my sister turns to Edward, 
and giving him her hand says,— 

“Do not think I regret. Oh, no! no! Only 
—if I could take all my dear ones with me.” 

“T und ,” answers Edward, gravely, 
“and I know all that you are sacrificing for 
me. Oh, my sweet! Heaven make and keep 
me worthy of you.” 

* . aa * 

Well, they are married, and Alice passes 
from our midst. Her first request to her hus- 
band is that he will forgive his father for her 
sake, and before quitting Europe will see and . 
speak with him. 

He hesitated a moment before answering, 
then says,— P 

“Jt shall be as you with, my wife. You 
have been my good angel and my salvation. 
I can deny you ing.” 

So.it is that they spend a day with Mr. 
Carstairs at Liebon, where Edward discovers 
he is staying; and I think my new brother is 
glad afterwards to think they as 
friends, because he never sees his father again. 
A year later Mr. Carstairs dies—it is whis- 
pered by hie own hand—but this is never 
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i antl Miss Carstairs retires. into a]: 


convent. ‘ 

Poor-jady thers was a. bitter lot; Knowing 
cher ‘brother's: perfidy all along she yet. had! 
iclumg to him—verhaps. one does not. wonder’ 
about hér fidelity overmach, for I remember, 
she told me once Mr. Carstairs in, all his life; 
had never given her an angry. word or unkind) 
look. But the sorrow his sins had caused her 
had sapped -her strength, and his, sudden. 
death hastened her end. 
enough: td: recéive a loving. message from) 
Edward, praying lier to. go.out to, him, ;and 
make. her home with him. Then she passed’ 
quietly away amongst the sisters, and jn our 
hearts. we were ¢lad thet. her troubles. now 
were ended. 

Of bis iibgdtten- gains Mr. Carstairs. left 
absolutely’ nothing ; in fact, but for Edward’s 
generosity to him, he must have starved in a 
foreign land. He lies at rest im a remote little 
cemetery, ufid niy “heart softens towards him 
when I remember that Elfie’s violets are yet 
upon hie , 

Of 
tell. Thecfirst is arising young lawyer, for it 
is now five years since our Alice satled away, 
and the letter is making his.mark asa. journa- 
list. Father says, with-a proud smile, that 
she glory of the Musgraves will yet return, and 
that Bertie.will be 2 fitting representative of 
our good old-tace.  ~ 

er tae eos 

Five years since Alice went away; and now 
the heavy “debt is: paid, afid Edward may 
boldly face the ore. having cleared his 
father’s name ; and we are all gathéred at the 
old home waiting our dear girl, for‘he is bring- 
ing her to ‘us.on_a ploviouily long visit. Mother 
end FE stand‘ watching atthe gate, my brood, 
of TORRES playing close’by—what an old. 
woman Iam growing—father and the- boys 
have gone to, meet our guests; and now we 
listen for the sound of carriage wheels, when 
all at once’a figure darts from among the 
bushes...A pair.of arms clasp mother and ‘I 
im one strong embrace, and Alice, langhing, 
trying, kissing, ahd fondling us; says,— 

4 left. the others to see_to the luggage andi 
came on alone; T was,so hungry to have you! 
in my arms again, Oh, Nina! are these your 
children? Let. me know them now—and, 
mother, I think you will allow I may well be 

roud of my two bonnie bairns,.. Oh, dear t it 
3 like Heaven fo be home again!” 

“You look happy, my dear one!” 

“Lam! Jonly want you all out inazny new 
home to make my lot perfection.” 3 

* * ” * 

When later my sister conveys her “bubiex” 
to bed, Edward tarns’to: us wit i 
ye his Hoven h a great light 

“T know now what a priceless ‘treasure yor 
enirusted to me,” he ay in a low voice; “the 
is @ queen among “women ; all'T have,» and all 
I am, I o-ve to her.” 

Under her breath mother whispers, “ Heaven’ 
blees our Alice, and“ Amen” isthe natural 
response from out full and happy hearts, 

{THE END,] 


LLL LOSS A 


LOVE IS LIKE A ROSE 


Love is like 4 rose, 

One my fancy chose, 

Sleeping, folded round with green, 
Crimson, touched with dewdrop’s. sheen, 
Love is like a rose. ~- 





Love is like a rose, 

One my heart well knows, 
Op’ning, glowing ‘neath my smile, 
Gathered to my heart awhile, 
Love is like a rose. 


Love is like a rose, 
Tend’rest flower that blows, 
Waking with the morning sun, 


She lived only Jong | 


Bertie atid Harry there is only, good to'] 


| “I want ‘em good an’ stout.” 





Fading ere the day is dene, 
Love is like a rose. 





GLaDY¥s : “ They say Harold is aw expert, in 
hé art of elf-defencés” > Evelyn: * ! 
Edith niade him “propose in just 
_.. A Sure Core.— What do you do to ‘cure 
‘your boy when he has a bad cold!” “¥ tell 
him he can’t go Skating unless he stops cough- 
em ee i 
“AW ent,” said. his wife’s mother, , ‘‘ there 
was, one home without. mother-in-law, and 
disaster came;.to jt..,.1t..was the Garden of 
Eden.” 4 

Txt poor, benighted Hindoo; >; 

He dos the best he kindo ; p 

Heé sticks to his caste fronr first to 

And for pants he'imnakes his skindo. 

‘Tux New Maib:*“ And the imistress cooks 
some herself, does she?” The Cook: ~ ‘Oh, 
yis 
oxer into Irish stews..”. 

Muacrxs: “Youngpop is going to have. his 
baby christened Bill... Buggins: “How 
strange.” “Mugginsy “Oh, I don’t know. He 
came on the first of the month.” 


He Can’t Go. Far.—Wife : “Oh, doctor, 
Benjamin seems to be wandering in his mind.” 
Doctor (who knows Benjamin): “* Don’t 
trouble about that; he can’t go far.” 


Heattu Foops.—Physician: “This is the 
worst case’ of indigestion I, ever saw.” “Im 

ssible, doctor!.-I -hayen’t.eaten anything 
ut health: foods for the last. six months.” 

“You say you “néver gossip?” —“ Never,” 
answered Miss Cayenne. ‘When’ I feel dis 
posed to hear my ‘neighbours discassad, ‘I 
merely mention 4 name and proceed. to lis- 
ten.” 

A conpvucTor said im tone of great severity 
toa enger who was making considerable 
disturbance on a. car... Remember,  sir,. that 
yon are on a public, vehicle, and you must 

ehave as such.” 


last! 


Exrganorn: “What. made; you give up 
society, Edmoma?t’’-Edmonia: “Oh! I got so 
dead-tired 6f seeing people who are nobody 
trying to act like somebody ; and people who 
are somébody actin’ like nobody.” 

Boanper. (warmly): “Oh, I know every 
one.of the tricks of your trade. Do you think 
T have lived in boarding-houses twenty years 
for. nothing?”....Landlady (frigidly): “I 
shouldn't be at all surpriséd.” 

Hosacs : “ My. wife only writes to mé once 
a week while’ shé is away.” Tomdik: “ Mine 
writes reguiarly three times a week.” Hojack : 
“She must- be very fond of Tomdik : 


“She is; and then, I only send her money | 


enough to last two days at a time.” 

“Mixg,” said Plodding Pete “I’m goin’ to 
join one o' desé here forestry, associations.’ 
“What's: dem?” inquired: Meandering Muke. 
“ Dey're to prevent de destruction of de forests. ' 
Au’ rt jes’ happened to hit me dat if people 
could .be stopped. from cuttin’ down. trees 
dey’re. wouldn't. be no more wood to split.” 

‘ Wart are you doing with the dictionary, 
Harry?” vasked ‘his sister. _ The. youth hesi- 
tated»acmoment before replying: ‘“ Well,’ he 
admitted atclast,:I-had a long talk in the 
conservatory with that Boston girl last night, 
and now I'm trying. to find out whether she 
paid mé some nice compliments or said séme 


disagreeable’ things.” 


A’ Bras New Parr.—-Old Lady (ircm the 
country): “I'd like to get a pair of shoes, 
oung man.” Polite Salesman: “Yes, ma’am 
Something pretty nice, ma’am!” Old Lady - 
Polite Sales- 
man; “Well, ma’am, here’s a 
shoe, an. excellent strong shoe. It. has 
been worn a_ great deal this’ summer.” 
Old “Lady: “Man alive! I don’t want no 


} shoe that has been worn this summer or any 


other suminer; I want a bran new pair.” 





Nonsense |, 
one week!’ 


! ‘But fhere’s nawthin’ wasted—I makes it- 


strong: 


canyvases,, ‘Something 
: : ng 





He: “It is reported around town that we 
aie engaged.” > “Teoit! What: idiotic 
things people do say!”*" > * 

A Ctose Loox,—*Do you believe in love 
at first sight, Cfiris?” “Snfe, ‘Jf nien took 
a closer took they wouldn't fall in Jove.” 

“Tam afraid that Biggizis plays golf on Sun- 
day.” “ May be,’: said the contem = ai rival. 
“But. if so itis the only day in ‘Be seven oi 
which he doés play it.’ 

Teacuer: “Now, Ethel who “wrote th« 
Elegy” in’ wa Country’ Churchyard?’ . Ethel : 
“Please, ma'am, it was Willie Smif. «I seer 
bim goin’ in the churchyard at recess, ma'am.” 


“Coty: “Clarencd uséd dweadful language 
when he missed-the ball, i lf. yester- 


day.” Gussie: “ Dear.me! at did he say?” 
Cholly: “He said, 0, fudge!” in the most 
brutal. manuah.” 


Asgins : “What makes you thmk-that anony- 
mous novel was written by a wothan +”) Grim- 
shaw: “Why, when the hero sprang from a 
cab he fung the driver a shining gold. piece 
and didn’t wait for the change 1!” 

“rat ain’t law,” said the attorney to the 
Billville justice. “I. know it,” replied the jus- 
tice, “ but it’s Me; an’ ef ever 1 hear of you 
appealing from my decision I'LL setile with you 
personally, Bailiff, clear the court |” 


“Ys, I am opposed to American girls mar- 

in’ furririers,” said old Mrs. Sipes. ‘Pm just 
hat opposed to it that if my girls can't marry 
people of ‘their own sex they needn't marry 
at-all, and that’s all there is about it)” ' 

Ms.. Bixco :,“' I am a floor-walker and buyer 
for Lacem and Skirts.” Mr. Bango: “Arduous 
job. _ It must.be a great. relief to get home 
nights.” Mr. Bingo:." Well, no; 1 am. floor 
walker and buyer for that house, too.” 


Witte: “Papa, if I was twins would you 
buy the other boy a banana, too?” Papa: 
“Certainly, my son.” Willie: ‘‘ Well, papa, 
you surely ain’t going to cheat me out of an- 
other banana just because I’m all'in one piece?” 


Mr. Van Atserr: “Great Scott !. Why are 
not all these dishes washed?” Mrs. Van Albert : 
“ Because the cook is using the kitchen table.” 
Mr. Van Albert: “In what way?” Mrs, Van 
Albert: “She is playing @ game of ping-pong 
with the policeman.’ 

ArrorNéy for the defence: “Yow are a 
blackguard and a bluff, sir!” Attorney for the 
prosecution : “And you, sir, are a shyster and 
a rogue!” “The court: “Come, come, gentle- 
men. Let ts get down to the disputed points 
in this case.” 

Scunpar School Teacher: “And when Delilah» 
cut Samson's hair he became mild as a lamb, 
and there was no fight in him. De you under- 
stand that, Tommy/” Tommy : ‘‘ Well, I know 
it makes yer feel awful ’shamed o’ yerself when 
yer mother cuts yer hair.” 


Bepwin: “ Helter has a’rather offensive way 
with him. He doesn’t know me, never saw me 
but once before, ‘and yet he walke up with s 
provoking coolness and called me ‘my goo 
man.” ‘Ticknor: “ Called you good man, did 
he? Oh, well, as you say, he doest’t know 
you, 


A Boston servant, like many of her class, 
does not know her age. She. has lived with one 
family eleyen - years, and. has always. been 
twenty-eight. But. not long ago she: read in 
the newspaper of an old woman who had died at 
thie age of a hundred and six. . ‘ Maybe I’m as 
auld as that mesilf,” said she, “ Indade; I can’t 
remimber the time when I wasn’t, alive.” 


“Canvases?” said the artist, flattered by 
the presence of the taillionaire in“ his “studio. 
“Yes, sir. I shall -be-happy to show you my 
allegorical? Or do you 
prefer a landsca “What I want,” said 
Mr. Newrich, the emitierit Contractor, with 
decision, “ is gsncgon, about “a fard and a- 
half long and a yard wide, to eovér some cracks 


’) 


in the frescoin’. 
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Gleanings 

A Locomorrve’s Larz.—One million miles is 
the “length” of an American locomotive’s 
life 

Growino CHestnuts.—aA profitable experi- 
ment has been made in growing chestnuts on 
land which is too thin for agricultural use. 
One hundred’ thousand’ young trees were 
grafted with the larger European chestnuts. 


Tue “Canny Craze.”—According to a con- 
temporary, the “candy craze” is the latest 
fashionable importation. from. America. “No 
theatre party,” it is, announced, “ worthy of 
the name can exist, for half-an-hour without 
the comfort of the appearance of chocolates 
and sugared almonds. 


O1 on tHe Waren.—aA test of a.cannon-that 
throws a-shell designed to scatter oil on 
boisterous waves*"was -recently made. .The 
shell is of wood and conical in shape. It con- 
tains ‘two gallons of oil. At one end of the 
projectile is a vein. . This is covered with 
paper, which is blown off as the shell leaves 
the piece, allowing the oil to escape. 


Writinc ok Drawinc Mave Easy.—An ex- 
«<eedingly simple device has just been invented 
whereby writing or drawing is made easier. 
The complete apparatus consists of a ring, 
which carries a small stee] ball, so placed as to 
revolve freely in any direction. With the ring 
on one’s little finger so that the little ball is at 
the point of contact with the paper, almost 
every bit of friction in the movement of the 
hand upon the writing or drawing material is 
removed. ‘Doubtless, the novelists will be the 
first to take advantage of this easy writing 
ring, though many of.us would prefer that 
writing be made no easier for them; we have 
more books written and published than we can 
ever hope to read, and the output is constantly 
increasing. . 

MaNNERISMS OF SpeAKERS.—It js interesting 
to watch the mannerisms which most speakers 
affect while delivering their speeches. Nearly 
all public men have some trick of attitude or 
gesture, which, as~a- rule, has become 80 
habitual that its possessor conld not rid hirn- 
self of it if he wished, and if he tried would 
sewer break down: ‘Thus, one will keep 
his hands in his pockets; another will fumble 
with some article of dress; while a third must 
be constantly walking up and down while de- 
livering his speech. The funniest part of the 
whole thing is that many of these people are 
totally unconscious of their peculiarity, and 
will, indeed, indignantly deny the fact of its 
existence, while they are actually indulging 
in it all the time. 


Au Have Tuer Trovsies.—Between men 
and women the troubles of this world are 
pretty evenly divided. A girl can put. on all 
the colours of the rainbow, and look fae bird 
of paradise. A man must wear plain colours 

, . A girl can put. on a 
quinea hat; and it is 
wear a ten-shilling oné, but it will be-call 


extravagance. A girl can be ill all the year 


round, and she gets the sympathy of the doctor 
only, A girl can break off an —Bagtanctes, and 
be — bp eree od beagle ne or paved 

reach of promise, . A girl may 
go néarly distracted when she feels that. the 
band of dress has come unfastened; but 
think of the misery of @ man when the button- 
hole in the neckband of his shirt dips open and 


lets his collar and necktie slide up to his ears. ’ 


A girl his to pin her hat to her head, but a 
man often has to chase his into the middle of 
a muddy street. A girl has to fold her hands 
and wait for a man to ask her to go to the 
theatre with him, but when she does go she 


‘° 
has the comfort of making the man aed a lot 


of money. t, cons her to.a_ certain 
extent. A girl has to entertain stupid callers 
whether she watits té or not, societ: 

demands it. A” man has to dance with girls 
Who Cat’ ever, walk grocéfully, because if, he 
did “not, his: bostess would consider him rude. 


? 


| precious, accerd 


led taste. A man may ' 





ArgtrFiciaL [ncusators.—-Artificial ineuba- 


tors are a, used for pheasants and other 
game birds. Nearly all the ostriches’ on the 
South African ranches are also raised in inca- 
bators. 


Fast Disapreaninac.—It is estimated that 
there are fewer than ten thousand wild ele- 
phants left in all’ the countries on the globe, 
and that five of these will be killed off where 
one is born. It is a matter of only a few 
years when the last one must go. 


Fisnues Have Ace Rines.—Fishes, like 
trees, have their “annual rings.” The scales 
of many fishes show a series of parallel eccen- 
tric lines, which indicate successive incre- 
ments of growths, and these lines of growth 
prove to % more widely separated in that 
part of the scale formed during the warm 
season of the year than in that of the cold 
season. J. Stewart Thompson; who has been 
studying the markings, has reached the im- 
portant conclusion that in many species the 
ages of individuals may be determined quite 
accurately. 


Witt He Cor His Harr?—One Boer there 
is whose hair now covers his shoulders and 
will, in time, if he lives, cover his entire 
back-that is, if he keeps the singular vow 
which he made when the Boer war began. 
He swore then that he Would not cut his hair 
until the British were driven out of South 
Africa. A few months. ago he was taken pri- 
soner, and his extraordimary fleece of hair 
naturally caused much surprise among the 
British. Some persons think that he will cut 
his hair now, since the war is over, but those 
who know how’sacred a vow is in the eyes of 
a Boer are convinced that never with his con 
sent will a pair of shears be used on it. 


Fatinc 1x Otp Times.—The Romans took 
their meals while lying upon very low couches, 
and not until the time of Charlemagne was a 
stand used, around which guests were seated 
on cushions, while the table only made its 
appearance in the middle ages, bringing with 
it benches and ‘backs. The Greeks and 
Romans ate from a kind of porringer. During 
a portion of the Middle Ages, however, slices 
ot bread cut round took the place of plates. 
The spoon is of great antiquity; and many 
specimens are in existence that were used by 
the Egyptians se early as the seventeenth 
century B.C. The knife, though very old, 
did not come into common use as a table uten- 
sil until after the tenth century. The fork 
was absolutely unknown to both Greeks and 
Romans, appeared only as a curiosity in the 
Middle Ages, and was first used upon the 
table by Henry III. Drinking cups—in. the 
Middle Ages, made from metal, more or less 
ing to the owner’s means— 
naturally date from. the remotest ages. 


Tue Lawr as A Beatrivizr.—Who would 
have thought that woman could make use of 


‘the lamp, just the ordinary lamp, as a beauti- 


fier? If may not be stated with any degree 
of certainty whether reason or intuition is 
responsible for this discovery, but it answers 
her purpose, and that is suilicient, She saw 
that the colours produced by a flame and a 
coloured globe might be utilised just as well 
asthe golours in cloth. Now the clever girl 
has a lamp in the room in which she receives 
and the lamp has a globe, the colours of which 
will cast a light that will harmonise perfectly 
with her type of prettiness, and, of course, 
with her gown. She has found that the lamp 
with the clear white globe gives a light that 
will set off to perfection the filmy lace or 
chiffon frock of white and give to the face tac 
pure tints of the lily. The clever woman who 
prefers the touch of colour in her cheeks 
chooses a red globe. with which to spread that 
soft effulgence about the room, giving a tinge 
of colour that seems to be for ever on the 


| brink of a blush--a;shade that makes irresst- 
‘ible, both blonde and brunette, beauty... ... , 





Tur Piucky BaBooxn.—One day a German 
traveller and his companions while in Abys 
sinia fell in-with a band of baboons in a valley. 
The apes all hurried away before the travellers, 
all except a poor sickly creature, which sat 
upon a rock and howled and trembled with 
fear. The dogs of the travellers made a rush 
for the spot, but before they could reach it an 
old baboon darted down the hillside, picked 
up its poor companion from under the very 
noses of the dogs, who scattered, rather than 
fight the new-comer, and carried it off, 


Br4gss in Cuavcer’s Tre.-—A metal resom- 
bling “brass, but said to have been superior in 
uality, was known as “maslin” as early as 
the time of Chaucer, and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. an Act of Parliament was passed 
rohibiting the export of brass out of England 
Nhether the earlier monumenta! brasses still 


,to be found in our churches were made origin- 


ally in England is not absolutely certain, the 
probability, according to some antiquaries, 
being that they were of French or Belgian 
workmanship. 

Trt ror Tat.—It was at an aristocratic 
dinner party. The fashionable young womat 
resented the shoeman’s presence, though his 
manners are &éxcellent, and his possessions 
many; so after directing several shafts at him, 
all of which he quietly ignored, she finally re 
marked, during a. pause in the conyersation,:“ I 
frequently wear your shoes.” “ Yes,” he'said 
noncommittally. “Oh, yes,’ she gontimued; 
“they are really very satisfactory, And.now 
I think of it, I wish you would have a pair of 
the kind I usually wear left at my address 
to-morrow.” The shoeman calmly responded, 
“ Certainly, I will just make a note of what you 
require,” and taking the back of -his menu, he 
repeated as he wrote, “ Miss So-and-So, one 
pair of walking shoes, sive large sixes, extra 
wide. Thank you.” 


Nervovs Herapacre.—“ An excellent and 
never-failing cure for nervous headache,” sidys 
an apostle of physical culture, “ is the simple 
act of walking backward. Just try it some 
time if you have any doubt about it. Phy- 
sicians say that it is probably because the 
reflex action of the body brings about a reflex 
action’ of the brain, and thus drives ‘away the 
pain that when induced by nervousness is the 
result of too much going forward. The relief 
is always certain and generally speedy. Tem 
minutes is the longest I have ever found neces- 
sary. An entry or a long narrow room makes 
the best place for such a promenade. Vou 
should walk very slowly, letting the ball of 
the foot touch the floor first, and then'the heel 
—just the way, in fact, that one should in 
theory walk forward, but which in practice is 
rarely done.” 


Marriace Suprerstitions.—Many supersti- 
tions regarding marriagé command respect’ in 
various parts of the world. One is that’a 
bride, on leaving her bome for the wedding 
trip, must step into the carriage with her right 
foot first. The’ same rule prevails when she 
first. enters the home prepared for her after 
the bridal trip. It is considered lucky to 
fee the minister with an odd sun of money. 
A beautiful custom which is tinged with super- 
stition is that of the bride, as she is about to 
leave her home after the ceremony, tossing her 
bouquet among her female friends. The one 
who catches it is expected’to be the next bride. 
& favourite . wedding «day in Scotland ‘is 
December 31, so that the young couple can 
leave their old life with the old year, and 
begin their married life with the new one. In 
Italy no sharp-pointed wedding’ gifts are’ per- 
mitted. It is said that the custom of throw- 
ing a slipper after # bridal couple originated 
in France. An old woman, seeing thé carriage 
of ber young king—Louis XTiL—passing on 
the way from the church where he had just 
been married, ‘took. off her shoe, and, flinging 
it. at his coach,, eried—“’Tis ali I have,. your 
Majesty, but may the blessings of ‘heaven; go 


j with it"), ° ) | 
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HER MISTAKE 








é By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
‘Author of ° The Flower of Fate,” “Woman Against Woman,” etc., ete. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
@ir William Carruthers hae married a second time 

® woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 

@mement and indefinable something that mo; can 

mever give. She has a daughter, Brenda Grant, and 

& is —_ ap 

young lady in 


the introduction of this 

the household at Thickthorn bodes 

m0 good for the beautiful and a H Car- 
, Sir William's daughter by bis firet On 

the story opens a youmg man has with 
@ serious accident in the hunting field. A #8 er, 
he is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens. The Earl of 
Hampshire dies suddenly, and by his will his fortune 


i 


So to Hope Carruthers. Hugh Christie, hearing of 
— luck, decides at once to ask ber to be his 
e. 


hilip Leicester, the stranger, is making slow 
progress towards recovery, and finds much solace and 
comfort in Hope’s society. Meanwhile preparations 
are going forward for the ma’ e, and Hugh Christie 
is as dutiful as a lover shoul Brenda Grant, 
disappointed at Hugh proposing to Hope, has left Thick- 
thorn, and her absence really bodes no good for the 
happiness of the heroine. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
HE hot days of August melted 
into the mellow ones of September. 
October, with its soft, damp, sigh- 
ing breezes, was gradually erasing 
the traces of summer from the face 
of the earth. There were little mounds and 
heaps of brown, dead leaves along the paths 
at Blairton ; and one could see the quaint, ivy- 
garmented building quite plainly now that 
its veteran sentinels and companions were 
stripped of their foliage. 

Tt was three months since Hope had left 
London, and sojourned down to Blairton, there 
to stay for an indefinite period—it might be 
for the rest of her natural life ! 

Three months! As she walked along, in 
blue serge gown, a cap such as she used to 
wear on her dark, wind-tossed curls, Hope 
thought dreamily that it was as if three years 
had gone since that hot July day when she 
had left her miserable pretence of a home, her 
heart burning and aching in her breast, and 
turned to find peace and solace in the old 
home, where her dead mother had laughed a 
happy girlhood away. 

he ache was not gone out of her heart, 
the pain was not banished from her breast, 
but she was altogether better. 

The three months that had gone had left 
their trace upon her. She looked as nearly 
like the Hope of old—the Hope who had 
foraged with Dick in the cook’s secret places, 
and teased Mrs. Carmichae] out of her senses, 
as it was possible to be. 


The intense quietness of her life at Blairton 
had at first been almost intolerable to her. 
She had felt that with the burden of her sad 
thoughts for sole company she should have 

one out of her mind; and no doubt she would 

ave fallen into a depressed and melancholy 
state had it not been for her old friend 
Gunnie’s brisk interference and guidance, which 
set her thoughts in another direction, and gave 
employment to her brain and hands. 

“If you think you are miserable, just go 
into the darkest corners of Meckrington now 
and then, my fairy, and you will see that your 
iot is heaven itself compared to what you will 
find. There are at least a dozen ways in 
which you can make yourself useful, and help 
to civilise and cwitivate these English savages, 
if you chcose to do it. But, of course, if you 
prefer to sit at home, and grow into a morose 
and disagreeable old woman before your time, 
well——” 








Hope had interrupted him, and disarmed him 
in her usual pretty fashion. 

T won't be scolded, Gunnie, do you bear ?” 
she had said with a smile, but there were tears 
Then 
“Only tell me 


in her violet eyes as she kissed him. 
she lapsed into seriousness. 











what I can do, dear, and you know I will do 
it.” 

We shall have to 
sent, I suppose, to much migration into Meck- 
rington ?° Dr. Gunter had said, and Hope had 
assented. 

“trannie thinks I am made of cotton wool, 
[ believe,” she said, laughing slightly. 

“Leave her to me, fairy,” Dr. Gunter said, 
and he settled the matter with Lady Hamp- 
shire. 

“Anything that makes the child happy,” 
the old Jady said, when Dr. Gunter broached 
th: subject to her. “1 can’t bear to see her 
going about with a cloud of sadness on her 
young face ! 
dear friend, but my thoughts are very hard 
against that man! She is so dear to me, my 
beloved Sybil’s child !” 

“She must be occupied, my lady, and I 
think I know how to manage it. Oh, no, she 
shall not overtax her strength, I promise 

ou. Is she not my little fairy ? and don’t I 
ove her as wel! as though she were my own 
flesh and blood ? Let me manage everything, 
dear Lady Hampshire !” 

And manage everything Dr. Gunter did. 

He took Philip into his confidence. 

“The child wants some work to do now. 
How can she set about it ?” 

Philip had flushed crimson for a_moment. 

* Oh ! it is not possible for Mrs. Christie to 
mix with the people about here; they are 
rough and rude, they are scarcely civilised !” 

“So much the better. They will interest 
her and claim all her attention. I tell you, 
Philip, she must be roused from herself, if she 
is to fulfil the promise of her childhood, and 
grow into a brave, bright, true woman.” 

Philip had been silent for a moment. 
eyes went away from the little old-fashioned 
garden, in which he and his guest sat, away 
across the fields to where Blairton stood. 

If he could only have the power to rain sun- 
shine and happiness upon her. - If he could 
strew her path with flowers, let music sound 
always about her! His little love; his best 
beloved ! 

“You can suggest something,” Dr. Gunter 
had said. 

Philip had not answered at. first, and they 
had smoked on in silence for a few moments. 

*1T know,” the older man had then said, and 
his voice was soft and gentle. “I know you 
are thinking the prescription is a harsh one, 
and that you would like to shield her from all 
contact of the world, until her sorrows are 
healed a little; but, Philip, there are sorrows 
that need a harsh treatment, and unless Hope 
is drawn out of here by force I will not 
answer for. the effect. upon her morally or 
physically.” 

He had not glanced at Philip as he spoke. 
It was the evening of the day on which he had 
made that sudden discovery about the young 
man, and much that might have seemed 
strange to Dr. Gunter was explained fully now. 

“JT see you are right,” Philip had said at 
last, speaking, quite easily, “and I will do 
what I can to help you. owe Mrs. Christie 
a deep debt of gratitude, deeper than anyone 
save myself knows or can know. She restored 
to me a treasure I had lost; she gave back to 
me something which is needed in all men to 
make them decent and honest in their thoughts 
and lives.” 

“She is a fairy. I always said so!” Dr. 
Gunter had declared, briskly, and then he had 
risen and sniffed at some of the flowers. 
“You will have the squire popping down on 
you one of these days. I know he is never 
happy for long with his Mrs. Hyde. There 


et her ladyship’s con- | 


I hope I am not very wicked, | 























were never two people more widely dissimilar 
than that brother and sister. Have you seen 
the heiress, Philip? Pretty girl, not quite 
ogg yet, but if she stays with her mother 
she soon will be !” 

Dr. Gunter had passed away from the sub 
ject. They bad been conversing quite smoothly, 
and by-and-by he had strolled to the end of 
the little garden and left Philip to his thoughts, 
those tender, sorrowful thoughts. 

He had not known exactly what the “lad” 
had meant in his last-spoken words, but he 
was a shrewd man, and he made a good guess. 

“He hadn’t too good an opinion of the 
female sex when I first got to know him,” the 
old doctor had thought to himself. “I used 
to wonder what had made him so bitter. He 
is changed now, and my fairy has metamer- 
phosed him. 1 wish,” this with a deep-given 
sigh, “I wish we could work some fary 
touches in her life, and metamorphose her 
present and her future, poor little child! Ah? 
me, what puppets we-all are, and how feeble 
it seems to struggle against the stream of 
fate!” And then after a pause Dr. Gunter had 
pulled himself up. “Jim, my man,” he had 
said to himself, “that’s not like you. Fate, 
indeed! Just shake off such nonsense, if you 
please, and set yourself to do some real, 
honest work, and leave fate to take care of 
itself |” 

By degrees, not all at once, but gradually, 
and, as it seemed, unpremeditatedly, Hope's 
sympathy and interest was claimed for the 
women in Meckrington. 

“Philip wants to give them some amuse- 
ment, something to keep them out of the 
public-houses and such places. I told him E 
thought you could help ime, Could you give 
them something of the sort that you used to 
give the folk at Thickthorn about Christmas 
time, eh, fairy?” 

The bait took immediately. 
keenly interested. 

“Mrs. Christie is going to drive down and 
spend an hour in your garden this evening, 
Signor Leicester,” Dr. Gunter announced one 


Hope was 


H | d'mner-time in mid-August, and he noticed, 
is 


with a tender rush at his heart, how Philip’s 
hand had trembled suddenly, and the colour 
flushed into his bronzed, handsome face. 

That one Jong chat in Philip’s garden was 
the forerunner of many; and when the Squire 
made his sudden a one day, he 
heard the proposed plans for the amusement 
and instruction of his people with delight. 

“You must get Dolly to help you. She is 
very good at that sort of thing. By the way, 
Philip, I believe you are going to have an invi- 
tation to dine at the Rick next Monday even- 
ing, and you too, Jim.” 

“T shall be delighted to”’renew Miss Dolly's 
acquaintance,” the Doctor said, genial. 

“ And to quarrel with Bessie, eh!” laughed 


‘the Squire. 


The arguments and altercations that always 
took place between Dr. Gunter and Mrs. Hyde 
were a source of great amusement to the 

uire. 

is conversation had taken place in 
A ;; and now it was October, and Ho 
had to don a thick coat as she walked briskly 
down the groumds. 

“Dolly is late,” she said to herself as she 
went, A warm friendship had sprung up 
between the Squire’s neice and Hope. - 

Dorothea Hyde was a bright, merry, happy 
girl, with a quick sympathy, and « kind 
nature. She was charming, insomuch as she 
was lively and full of animal spirits; but in- 
tellectual Miss Hyde certainly was not, and 
she candidly confessed to a horror for anything 
and everything in the form of books or educa- 
tion. 

Life was. made, in her eyes, for dances, 
amusements, flirtations, pretty clothes, and 
the accompaniment of nice things-to eat; but 
she was so really kindhearted that her nature, 
like charity, coveted a multitude of sins. 

It was probably as much the constant com- 
panionship of this young girl as the interest 
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IT WAS HOPE'S VOICE THAT ROUSED PHILIP LEICESTER. 


and almost anxiety that her intercourse with 
the people of Meckrington had awakened 
within her that had worked so much good in 
Hope’s condition. 

It was not that her sorrow and disappoint- 
mept were gone that she had learnt to forget 
the miserable time she had spent, that the 
bitterness of her pain and her mental anguish 
were put on one side. 

It was that they were subdued, that they 
took a secondary place in her life now, and 
that they were not allowed to engross and 
overwhelm her as they had threatened to do. 

She was like a swimmer who had got for a 
moment out of depth, and whose strength and 
courage had failed in that moment, but 
who, making one gallant effort, had recovered 
both, breasted the wave, and was now swim- 
ming steadily away from the former treacher- 
ous coast, and making for a safe haven of 
refuge and comfort. 

Mrs. Hyde, who was never satisfied with 
anything or anybody, had been disposed to re- 
gard her daughter's sudden admiration and 
affection for Hope with some disapproval. 

“Of course she is well born and splendidly 
connected, and all that, and living as she does 
with Lady Hampshire makes a great differ- 
ence ; but you see, Thomas’—the Squire 
always groaned when his sister called him 
Thomas—“she is a separated woman, and 1 
do not approve of benieelie and wives living 
apart. Captain Christie is such an ob- 
jectionable man, with such a ter, 1 
really think I cannot let Dorothea become 
very intimate with Mrs. Christie.” 

“ Heaven bless me !” shouted the Squire to 
this, loging his temper, as he only did when 
with his sister. “Did any one ever hear of 
such @ rigmarole? Of course Hugh Christie 
18 & ! All the world knows that ; 
and for my if he were at Blairton I 
should, myself, object to Dolly going near 
the place, for he is quite calculated to make 
violent love to her under that sweet little crea- 


. - 





ture’s very nose ; but since he 1s not there, 
and since she is the best and purest and dear- 
est little woman in all the world; why, I say 
that Dolly shall go and see her just as often 
as she likes, and there is an end of the 
matter !” 

And with this the Squire banged out of the 
room furiously, leaving his sister to sigh to 
herself that “Thomas was always so violent, 
Really there was no doing ‘anything with 
him !” But she did not venture to speak on 
this subject again, and the friendship between 
Hope and her daughter grew and deepened 
into sincere affection as the days went by. 

“Dolly is late,” Hope said, as she reached 
the end of the long avenue, and stood with 
her hands in her coat-pockets, the soft, damp 


wind roms, her hair into rough curls about | 


her eyes. “I hope she hae been successful !” 

She stood looking down the main path that 
led from the entrance gates to Blairton. 

“I don’t think anyone could refuse Dolly 
anything, she is so pretty.” 

Two out of thenumerous dogs that inhabited 
the Blairton stables and courtyards, and 
followed Hope in her walk, now stood with 
their red tongues hatiging out, panting with 
excitement enjoyment. 

Suddenly they began to bark furiously, and 
to scamper forward as a girl on horseback 
came swiftly towards them. 

“Am I dreadfully late, 2 darling 1” 
cried Miss Hyde, as she drew her rein, and 
bent down to clasp Hope's hand. “I couldn’t 
get here before. silly old Mrs. Wingate 
kept me jawing away for ever so long.” 

“And have you got permission?” Hope 
asked, quickly. 

“ After great difficulty,” Dolly said, with a 
hugh sigh. “One would have thought we 
were for gold, and not merely for the tem- 
porary loan of a hall the silly old thing never 
uses, and doesn’t want.” j 

“Well, we have got it, that is the great 
thing, so please don't abuse Mrs. Wingate,” 





Hope laughed. “Come along back to the 
heuse; we will have some tea.” 

“I thought perhaps you would ride back 
with me. lt won't take you ten minutes to 
put on your habit; and mother expects me 
home, and it is too early for tea just yet 
There was a little flush on Dolly’s preity cheek 
“Uncle Thomas wil) be there,” ds added. 

“Then I will certainly come. I have nob 
ridden for a week. I shall enjoy it.” 

Miss Hyde slipped from her horse, and went 
to pay a short visit to Lady Hampshire whil« 
Hope was attiring herself. 

‘Lhe Countess was too great an invalid te 
see many people, but she male an exception 
to the Squire’s niece, whom she liked 

Hope was soon down—a slim, girlish figure 
in the beloved old habit she had been wont to 
wear at Thickthorn , 

Dolly regarded her with intense admiration. 

“You lovely little thing, you!” she cried 
as they went out to the wide entrances. “ Who 
could imagine that you were the mother of 
that huge, fat baby, Douglas 1” 

Hope laughed. 

“Don’t asperse my infant, if you please, 
Miss Hyde,” she said, as the head-groom pub 
her into the saddle. “No,” she said, 10 
answer to the man’s inquiry. “J don't 
require either you or anyone else. I shall not 
stay long, and I can take care of myself, 
Hares.” ; 

“I. know that, Miss Hope,” was Haines’ 
reply, and having tightened the girths, and 
seen to uirements, he watched them 
ride away with a look of admiration on his 
rough face. “S¢ 

e remembered Hope, and exquisite child, 
and had a very soft spot in his heart for her, 
and a great pride in her ekill as # horse- 


‘woman. 

" Mother heard from Lady Woodstock this 
morning,” Dolly said, as they rode one. 
“She is in Paris, and gays ber husband is sti I 
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ill. How could anyone marry such a horrid 
man’ I saw him when we were mm Florence 
last. winter.” A 

Hope’s brightness and gaiecty seemed to 
vanish at once at the mere mention of 
Brenda’s name. She was trying to forget her 
step-sister’s existence if it were possible, and 
she had succeeded ‘to a certain extent. No 
one at Blairton mentioned Brenda to her. She 
had been ignorant of all that bad happened to 
Miss Grant, save that Dr. Gunter in one of 
his rgeomis ht a short, curt paragraph to the 
quiet wedding that had been solemnised at 
Thickthorn Church. 

From her father, Hope received nothing” but 
the tenderest love. n he tan down, as he 
often did, to Blairton, the girl was almost 
happy again in his society, but counsel or as- 
sistance she derived none. 

Tt was the old story agaih—William Car- 
vuthers failed just where he should have been 
strongest. 

Brenda had a right to return to het mother’s 
home, and she did so without any hesitation 
whatever when the end of the season came. 
Hepe’s domestic life and happiness was ended 
through her manceuvres, and she had managed 
to secure a husband with a title equal in years 
to her income. There was no false delicacy 
about Brenda, nor did she scruple to use her 
eernection with Sir William Carruthers to the 
best advantage. 

She knew that her conduct with Hugh had 
occasioned almost universal gossip. and con- 
demnation, and that she had walked dan- 
gerously close to the edge of social prin- 
ciples. ‘The one thing to do, therefore; 
under the circumstances was to exhibit to ‘the 
world that she had been wrens and she 
could best. do this by parading her good fel- 
lowship with her step-sister’s family. 

Sir William was an easy matter to manage + 
but Brenda did not intend to rest until she 
had proclaimed to the world the fact that she 
‘was on terms of apparent affection and friend- 
ship with Hope and with Hope’s aristocratic 
relations. 

© Lehall stay at: Blairton’ yet,” she said to 
herself ; and she laughed as’sl.e burned Hugh’s 
foolish: rectiminations and ‘reproaches, and 
devoted herself to the momentous question of 
her trousseau. 

*I think I have some means. that. will work 
that‘ miracle,”’ she said to herself, with intense 
satisfaction, and then’ she laughed again, 
“The Marquis and Marchioness of Woodstock 
are at present on a visit to the Countess of 
Hampshire’ at Blairton Castle. | Mr. “Hugh 
Christie is also'a gues} at the Castle; It 
sounds well,” Brenda said, as she jotted this 
paragraph down on) a piece of paper and ‘sur- 
veyed it afterwards. “I don’t fancy: the 
world will have much to say aboit the quarrel 
between Brenda Grant and Hope Christie 
theni I wonder whether that Mrs. Hyde has 
gone to her house near Meckrington ? I. must 
cement “that ‘acquaintance into friendship. 
Meckrington ‘is close to Blairton, and although 
my ‘path seems pretty cleat it is always 
wellto keep several allies in reserve in case of 
accident.” z 

Brenda had made: Mrs. Hyde’s acquaintatice 
in ‘that winter she had spent at Monte Carlo, 
aud the two women’ bad taken a sort of liking 
#0 one another—a not very. extraordinary cir- 
éuristanee, seeing they: had: so.muchk in.cem- 
mon, and that both ‘knew that; being equally 
rich; they need fear no chance encroachment on 
their possessions. 

Fortunately for. Brenda} (Mrs. Hyde had not 
as ye launched her daughter into society, so 
tue gcssip: and scandal that, had’ circulated 
abt ué:Miss: Grant's' name ‘was"not known to 
Mrs. Ilyde; and if it had been, probably.the 
fact that MissoGrant wastgo; soon.to become 


Liavty: Woodstock srould, have carried some, |' rome EP 
‘rubbéd Off for the motaeht, and the old. miséry |} Mrs. Hyde — inher [ips ‘dsFfo 
| Was’ there, pricking “and urning as badly as 


convincing: weight <n her .fayour-for . the, 
Squires sister was a snob, and dearly loved a 


lordlizig .or--a title: 


liad: 
Hap kat only quite lately discovered that |) | Elizabeth Hyde was perypus, 4 fala 
Sirenda Mis, Hyde staited an, argument on, jhe subject, |, the very wind. that blew about Ber bite sg 


(waa fritndly with:Mrs. Hyde, and the 





knowledge seemed to bring a tiny cloud on the’ 


horizon of her present peaceful life whenever 
she remembered it. She shivered sometimes 
as she recalled all the sneers, the cruel words, 
the determined unwomanliness of Brenda 
during that hot, weary, miserable, London 
$2200 

To Hope's nature it was impossible to bear 
malice. Jealous in the worst sense she had 
ucver ben of Brenda. Ina sorrowful, heart- 
bzcken way, she had suffered tortures when 
she found all her tender thought and love 
trampled under foot and pushed roughly on 
ove side for another woman, and that woman 
Brenda; but that, was all gone now. The 
2*nness of the pang was over; the realisation 
cf Hugh's indifference had- ended it, all, and 


Tlope's only desire was never to see or to hear. 


af Brenda Grant again. 

This thought was strong in her mind as 
Dolly chatted on, and, Hope suddenly paled 
and grew as cold ag ice when this girl an- 
pounced (quite unconscious that she “was 
hurting one whom she had grown to love, for 
no one had considered it wise or necessary Yo 
let Dolly know much of the truth of Hope's 
unhappiness)— 

“Mother has asked Lord and Lady Wood- 
stock to come and stay with us for a little 
while. I hope it is not very rade, bub I don’t 
want them to-come. He is horrid, and she is 
so patrenising. She used to treat me like a 
little girl always,’ which annoyed me 
awiullyl” , 

“And pray what are you but a little girl?” 
Hope said, with a lightness that was’ by no 


means easy to assume. 
They had reaghed the grounds ofthe Rick 
tr and construitied 


by this, and Hope’s pa 
manner was unnotic by ‘her young com- 
panion. 

She stood for a moment before the drawing- 
room, her hand on her beating heart. 

“T feel,” she said to herself, slowly, “ that 
if Brenda comes she will bring me more un- 
happiness, more bitterness! Yet she has done 
enough! She has broken my heart, ruined 
my life, torn out.all that. was sweet. and 
pleasant! Is.it possible she can. hart meimore, 
than this?” ici 

A question which Hope found answered only 
too well in the future! io 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


The § —_ was. delighted: at learning how 
Dolly had besieged that old curmudgeon, Mrs: 
Wingate,. and got.:permission to use-thei hall 
her shusband: had. built as a mechanics’ insti 
tute.(and which his widow had promptly closed 
on hisudeath from a. plea of economy) as a 


, Places where they’ could) arrange the various 
amusements, penny: readings; 'coucerts, magic- 


lanterns, conjuring, and other -entertainments’ 
that: Hope and: Dolly had. concocted: for -the: 


pepple of Meckrington. 


She gave.in at last—oh!so-drossly! She |) 
said she couldn’t understand how Mr. Dornton,-|' 


with all his money, did not build 2 peoplé’s 
palace, or something of that sort. 
I explained to her, Uncle. Thomas, that you 
had already. started such an andertaking, and 
we only wanted her holl till youts was built, 
she on geamted, and said “it was time “you 
did something for Meckrington. © However,” 
Dolly pbserved,-sitting on one ‘of the window 


| ledges, and ‘looking erly from timé to time 
‘down the drive that ie f 


i 'to the road; “we haye 
got it, so that ‘is the great point ; and I don’t 
think the expense-of a ¢harwémar or cleaners 
will kill’ us—eh, ‘Hope 7” # 


“T don’t think so,” Hopo said, with a fleet- | 
‘ing smile, ~ ¥ 


She was‘Teaning back in Her chiair, looking 
very wan. and tired. ‘e'% 
e méw-born peace and contentment was 


éver. * 
_ She was mutely grateful that the Squire and 


And whea'|' 


of the people’s amusements—an argument that 
steadily became a quarrel. 

It prevented Mrs. Hyde from mentioning 
Brenda, and that was a relief to Hope’s sensi- 
tive ears, 

She a he her tea, and ans cake and 
kind words to the dogs, while Dolly moved 
restlessly about, an almost childish figure in 
her riding habit, with. her soft, fluffy, fair 
hair ruffled on her brows. 

“T expect. Philip here every moment,’ thc 
Squire said, when be had at. last fatigued him- 
self out without convincing his sister. 

Mrs, Hyde. drew in her thin lips. 

She did not share her brothers infatuation 
for Mr. Leicester in the very least. 


“T think,” she said, primly, “ ~ thight 
consult me, Thomas, before you ig your 
workpeople into my house. Mr. Leicester is, 


course, avery nice and respectable young 
mau, bat I trust. he will not imagine that 
because I was foolish enough to allow him to 
dine at my table once that he can come and go 
just as he likes» I shall have to tell him that 
I think, it will be better if he attends to his 
duties, and does not encroach on your quixotic 
kindness, You’really should be more careful, 
“Thomas ! You don't know what ideas you 
“may-be putting into that young man’s head |” 
The Squire paused a moment,, flushed to 
the roots of his white hair, them dropped his 
coat-tails (he had been standing before the fire), 
and without & word crater err the =. 
Dolly, looking very miserable, ejacula 
hee i" ey. Z 


““m once during Mrs: Hyde’s spee 
and now hotly and quickly she broke— 
“Uncle is -very. | @ngry,, mother. 


Thomas ‘ 
You—you'do say such unkind things !” 

Mrs. Hyde turned and looked at her daughter 
coldly for a moment in silence. Dolly was 
prot te toying with some flowers ; there were 
tears in her big blue eyes. 

Whatever Mrs. Hyde intended to say the 
words were not spoken, for the Squire came 
marching back as promptly as he went. It was 
not possible for him to be in a bad temper for 
long: ’ 28 4 
Give me ‘# cup. of. tea, Bessie,” he ,said, 
cheerily ; “and here js someone. who. will have 
another. --Won't you, fairy 12\o),.da09 gua 

Hope*shock her head. She. was wondering 
in a vague sort.of way.why.she. should be feel- 
ing so Keenly- angry and burt at.Mrs. Hyde’s 

dg 


words. . te: 
True Philip was her friend, .andoshe; liked 
him exeeedingly, but she could néver.remem- 
ber-to have experienced such a haturash of 
‘anger ‘in her lifé before.» . 1 Y yeah de 
The sensation was new to her. » Sheeould not 
dliogether atialyse it, only she kuéwvshe had 
a sineere sympathy with the Squire, and-that 
Dolly’s fins face and hotly-spoken protest 


r shared“in’ the’ sym: : 


She roused herself to talk +6/the Squire, cand 
\after 2 few moments rese to fo.) 8 8 
“Tt is almost “dark now. ° Haines will be 
imagining I am lost on the road'!% she-said. 
Have you no groom,° Mrs, -Ghristie a 
.inquited Mrs. Hyde, in het cold way.) “T 
never allow Dolly to ride alone.” ° 
Hope checked a smile as'she saw Dolby make 
a move, and then indulge in silentlaughter 
behind-her mother’s back:: «i249 
“Oh, TI’ shall ride to Blairton in ‘Jess: than 
thalf-an-hour. You know I am‘ midre at home 
(on a horse than on my feet.’ Will’youeome 
‘and mount mé, Squire?” iS 
“Will T come? Heaven bless’ your eweet 
eyes! “If "you". will “only- wait five ‘minutes 
if , : i ove 


“But Hope shopk her head? bid? ¢ 
“ Couldn't heatwot it, sir. Good-bye} Mis 





‘Hyde; good-bye, Dolly. "First thing ~ fo- 


morrow, morning at the Hall, You dlevér little 


jereature ! *” - 
Ais 

appeared with the Squire’s -armt about, her 

‘waist, and Dolly hanging on her'righ? hi 


~» 
ae 
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She saw,a possible usurper of her daughter's 
fortune in everybody whom the Squire liked, 
Suspicions, and . mean-natured herself, she 
judged everybody by her own narrow stan: 
dard, and even Hope came in for a share . of 
this ungenerous thought: 

\. Mrs; Hyde had conceived a violent distrust 
for Philip Leicester. The Squire had never 
taken so warmly to any living creature as he 
had done to Philip, and Mrs. Hyde was not 
long begere she began te accuse the young man 
of everything that was base and mercenary. 

She was exceedingly short-mavnered and 
disagreeable. with him whénever she came in 
contact with him, and put Philip’s patience, 
courtesy, and anger severely to the test. 

He fathomed the reason of Mrs. Hyde’s 
dislike, He had not lived such a life as his 
without knowing. something of the men and 
women in the world; and but for his warm 
gratitude and affection for the Squire, he would 
have been tempted to throw up his position, 
and demonstrate to Mrs. Hyde how unjust 
ami‘how wrong her thoughts had been ; but as 
yet Mr. Dornton had not noticed his sister’s 
mdnner, and, moreover, he had grown so 
dependent upon Philip, and required him so 
much, that the young man determined to 
aceept the om “eae with the pleasant side 
of his present life. 

‘He went ag little to the Rick as possible. 
Although he had taken a liking to the sunny- 
haired girl who was to inherit the — 
vast wealth, and who made him s0 welcome, 
he managed to make some excuse or other; 
but on this particular afternoon he had found 
none ready, and as the Squire wanted to see 
him“particularly, he rode out from Meckring- 
ton ‘to the large square house which had been 
} aye at the disposal of Mrs. Hyde by her 
other as @ country residence. 

Hope was being lifted into the saddle as 
Philip rode up the avenue. 

“Just in time,” cried the Squire, heartily. 
“Philip, you will escort Mrs. Christie home. 
saddle me some, 


She refuses to wait while they 
thing, and she cannot g9 alone.” 

“Of course not,” Philip said, quickly, as he 
shook hands all round. ® 
“ Stuff and nonsense!” Hope cried, lightly. 
“T consider such a remark derogatory to. my 


powers as a horsewoman” ‘Then, quite’ seri; 
ously, “Really, Mr. Leicester, J. cannot think 
of taking you all that way.” 

“T am sure Mr. Leicester will be glad to 
895, ety. Dolly Hyde said, but not quite 
readily. 

“The matter is settled,” Philip said, ashe 
turned his horse, and brought him alongsidé 
of, Hope. “If Mrs. Christie prefers solitude I 
will ridé behind, and not encroach on her 
thoughts. I shall be. back very soon, Squire.” 

“You will find me in the study, my lad.” 

Hope laughed a little wearily as they rodé 
away. 

“T had no idea you were such an obstinate 
person, Mr, Leicester.” atria 
_ “It is not possible for you to be out alone 
‘m these lanés at this hour.” ots 

2 T-am not afraff, Mr. Leicester.” 

‘No one accuses you of fear, Mrs. Christie.” 

There was silence between them for a féw- 
moments, then Philip said gently,— | 4 

“You are not ‘vexed with me for coming?” 

“Vexed!” Hope turned her lovely eyes on 
hum, Even in the dusk their full beauty was 
revealed to him, making his heart throb, “and 
with you!” She paused a little, and then she 
said, ‘with unconscious bitterness, “It is onl 
strange that I should be the object of so miuc. 
solicitude.” 

. gang lips moved, then he checked him- 
self. 


“Tt grows very cold now,” he said, w 
he did pesky ee eee 
.. ., Winter is close upon us!” Hope answered. 
Do you know, Mr, Leicester, I think I love 
the winter far better than the summer? I 
hate the hot sun, the glare, the scents—it is 
too much. It is as though someone or some- 
thing were perpetually mocking one. I don’t 


mont. 





‘when she was actually happy ip a peaceful, 


know whether you understand what I mean? 1 
am afraid I don’t express myself very well.” 

“I understand you perfectly,” ‘Philip 
replied, and from his Weart. “To me,” he 
said, after 4 pause, “the winter will ever be 
the sweetest time of the year, for it was in 
winter that, I found that which now constitutes 
the ha piness of my life, and made me a 
changed and different man.” 

“ You are happy, then?” Hope asked, wist- 
fully. 

Philip did not answer at once. 

“T hope,” he said, after that second pause, 
speaking slowly, and as it were with difficulty. 
“I hope I am content. I try to be.” : 

“Work is a great thing,” Hope said gently. 
She was touched by the sound of his voice 
She realised that the summer of life way denied | 
to him as to her, and she gave him her tender | 
pity. “I feel ever so much better since I began | 
to think about other people, and not so much | 





-about myself. I have to thank you for helping | 


mé, Mr. Leicester.” 
“As long as I live I must ever be your) 
debtor,” Philip said, hurriedly. He could not} 
trust himself yery well this evening. He had 
a hard task to perform. Day by day, hour by 
hour, this love for her was growing, deepening, 
intensifying. He was almost afraid of its power, 
It seemed to him at times more than he could 
control, and she was so unconscious of-it all! | 
She met him so easily, so simply, smiling | 
up at him, lifting her great violet eyes to his, | 
putting her hand into his frankly, glad in the 
gladness of a sincere friendship that they were 
speaking together. Iu all the hard struggles 
‘Philip had had to fight out in his life there | 
had been none so full of bitterness and sadness | 
as this—this struggle within himself for love | 
of a woman who could never be anything in | 
his life, never give him even a touch of the sub! } 
lime ‘happiness that could be only born of such 
intensity of devotion. 
“Let us ride on,” he said, almost abruptly, | 
and Hope obeyed, feeling a little chilled by | 
the sudden change in his manner. She glanced | 
at him now and then as they trotted along. How | 


handsome he was! What a fine, strong reliant | 
| ervelty he had dove her, touching on no sore 


face! It was a pleasure to even look on it. 

Mrs. Hyde’s unjust words about this man 
returned to her as she looked, and she once 
again experienced a hot rush of anger at the 
remembrance of them. There was a tender 
light in her eyes, and a tender touch round 
her mouth as they drew rein, and he lifted 
her down from the saddle’in the old stable- 
yard at Blairton. 

“(My dear, kind friend!” she said, involun 
tarily—the words were spoken unconsciously, 
she- was laughing herself, in her mind, on his 
side against Mrs. Hyde. ‘Thank you so much 
for taking care of me, it has been very plea- 
sant. Good-night.” 

Philip took her little hand slipped out of 
its riding glove. He. held it for a moment so 
tightly as almost to hurt her, then he dropped 
it 


“ Good-night !” he ‘said, huskily.. The. next 
qoment. he had swung himself into the 
saddle, and had ridden away, leaving Hope 
looking after him with a strange, new sensa- 
tion,in her heart, and something like a tear 
in her eye. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Winter canie on apace: The trees about 
Blairton were quite empty now, and nothing 
buf the ivy ‘and. evergreens remained. 

Hope ‘had been in the country nearly six 
, and as day succeeded day the good 
that Dr. Gunter had Sora was fulfilled 
in her. She was not happy in the full sense 
of ‘the word. * Such'a thing would have been 
impossible, remembering the severe mental 
battle through which she had so recently 
passed, but she had recovered herself almost 


a eras 

sunshine of her nature burst forth 
from beneath the clouds that had gathered 
so ominously upon it. ‘were moments 


| sions, the soft clouds of happy ant 
| had once given to her husband were now all 


| written—but 





restful way. The daily delight of her child’s 
companionship, thé proud pleasure in his 
quick development and sturdy growth, were 
sweet consolation to the heart that had been 
emptied in vain before her busband’s selfish 
indifference 

Hope’s life took root in her child. She 
could not find gratitude deep enough within 
her to thank Heaven for this treasure vouch 
safed to her. The dreams, the tender illu- 
cipation she 


woven about her little son. 

And without losing altogether that clinging 
interest and sad yearning that such a woman 
as Hope must ever feel for the man who had 
been her first love, she knew that gradually, 
imperceptibly, a. change had come over her 
heart—that she could now face the future 
separated and apart from Hugh. without 
flinching 

That pride and womanly dignity had come 


to her aid, and put to flight the weakness and 


longing that had so oppressed her, and taught 
her that life had been given her for better 
nurposes than wasting the best treasures of 
her heart upon a man who cared nothing about 
her, and heeded the grave responsibilities and 
duties of a man so little as to remain during 
six long months without a word or a sign of 


| remembrance to his wife and child. 


it was this neglect of his boy that taught 
Hope most swiftly and bitterly what manner 
of man he was that she had chosen for hus- 
band. 

They had parted coldly—sorrowfully on her 
side, sullenty on his. But Hope had imagined 
when she first came to Blairton that of a 
surety she would receive some news of him 
from time to time. 

Lay Anne wrote to her--strangely kind, 
sad letters for Lady Anne Christie to have 
from his mother Hope learnt 
nothing of her husband’s, doings, for Lady 
Anne knew nothing. 

She had sent him one sweet, gentle letter, 
written in the peace and loneliness of Blairton 
on her arrival there, making no mention of the 


subject, but telling him that he must send to 
her did he need her at any time, that he was 
very, very dear to her, and she was his 
attached and faithful wife. 

To this letter there came no answer, ang 
Hope had grown accustomed to. the silence as 
the months passed ; 

Perhaps he will remember baby’s birth 
day,” she said to herself once in late Novem- 
ber, But the birthday came and passed, and 

Jugh, spending a stoall fortune im ready- 
money (found somehow, somewhere by his 
mother} ona corbeillé of flowers-for a fasci- 
nating Parisian danseuse, forgot that so tire- 
some an encumbrance asa child or wife ex- 
isted. 

He had managed. to spend a very good 
autumn, and was settled in Paris until atter 
Christmas, then he meant to retrieve his for- 
tunes at. Monte Carlo 

He did not think much of Hope, for, some- 
how, the remembrance made. him uncomfor- 
table, anu Hugh never willingly allowed him- 
self to be made uncomfortable. The question 
“of providing for her was taken off his hands 
by Lady Hampshire, and therefore he need 
not trouble himself on that score 4 

It was certainly a pleasant thing occasion- 
ally to recall Hope’s devotion to him. It 
soothed his vanity if anything happened to 
ruffie that major part of his conformation, but 
beyond that it was not possible to him to 
grasp or comprehend the nature of the trea- 
sure he had. so indifferently plucked out of his 
life and trodden underfoot, be 

“You are acting very wrongly, Hugh,” his 
mother had said to him in the last interview 
she had with him. “You have married one of 
the sweetest girls it has been my lot to know. 
Hope loves you as few men are loved; but 
she is only human, and some day your 
cruelty to her will work its way, and then "— 
Lady Anne’s lips trembled for a moment- 
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“it will be om your conscience whatever be- 
falls her.” 

“How like a woman, preaching like an 
oracle! Good heaven! what will happen! ” 
Hugh had sneered in reply. You don't know 
Hope. Ido. She is a mass of sentiment 
and duty, and were I to desert her for fifty 
years she would still love me better than her 
life. She can’t help herself. Pity she can’t. 
Those sort of infatuations are out of place 
nowadays !” 

So he had dismissed the subject, and so he 
still judged her when he thought of her at all. 
Now and then he was a little amused at her 
silence; but he never doubted that the day 
wottld come when he should receive a letter 
Yrom the girl, entreating him to return to 
“oak or to send her some word, some sign of 
ove. 

Of Brenda Grant, or Brenda Woodstock, he 
thought with nothing but bitterness and as 
‘much hatred as was possible to his cold, selfish 
nature. 

itis momentary fancy for her had gone. It 
had been nurtured, as Brenda had guessed 
shrewdly, more for the sake-of her money 
*han herself; and when she had coolly turned 
her. back on him at the crisis, and as coolly 
refused to come to his rescue as he always 
imagined she would do, Hugh could have 
almost killed her fer having led him on, and 


encouraged him to make a fool of himself. in 


more ways than one, 

afte set his teeth, and swore under his breath. 
Che day would come when he would be even 
with this woman, he said; and then, having 
arrived so far, his anger melted, as every 
other emotion did with him, in a selfish regard 
for his immediate comfort and pleasure, and 
a languid indifference to ali else beside. 

He saw Brenda constantly in Paris. The 
Marquis had been too ill to be moved, and her 
visit to Meckrington, and proposed sojourn at 
Blairton, were postponed for a time.” 

tiugh had been piqued at first, <ien amnsed 
when he found that the new-made Mar- 
chioness evinced so little desire for his 
apeeeiatenee as to pass him unnoticed in the 
atreet. 

He immediately gathered that Brenda in- 
tended to invade and capture the very highest 
society, and that she intended to forget her 
foolish flirtation with him as quickly as 
possible. ' 

ei Her next move will be friendship with 
Hope,” Captain Christie said, with a sneer, as 
‘he nassed Brenaa in her luxurious carriage. 
‘I think you will not succeed very far in that 
direction, milad?.’ i 
it had been a relief passing words to Hope 
this postponement of Brenda's arrival at the 
Rick. 

She had begun to make some plans for her 
own departure as soon as Lady Woodstock 
should make her appearance on the scene. 

She knew not exactly what she would have 
done, for her grandmother was ailing very 
much, and she did not care to leave her alone 
under such circumstances: The news, there- 
fore, of Brenda’s enforced absence was 
welcome, indeed, to Hope 

Miss Hyde did not disguise her pleasure 
either. 

“What mother wants with them here I 
don’t know,” she said to Hope. “I expect,” 
she had added, “the title is the great thing. 
Mother loves a title.” 

Dolly was silent for 1 moment after this 
frank acknowledgment of her mother’s failing. 

“Isn't there a difference, fairy, between 
mother and Uncle Thomas?” she asked, after 
that pause. 

“Their natures are not similar,” Hope 
answered, gently; “but one rarely finds such 
a& man as the dear old Squire!” 

“T love him!” Dolly cried. “ He is so good, 
so gentle, so sweet.” ‘Then the gir! had sighed. 
“I wish mother would think more kindly of 
people,” she said, wistfully. “I am sure it is 
a great mistake to doubt everybody I—I 
told her'so the other day, when ‘ Doliy found 
the Imttons of her glove required attention,’ 
when she was talking, as she will talk, about 





Mr. Leicester, It—it hurts me, fairy!” the 
girl said, lifting her big blue eyes to Hope’s 
lovely face ; “for anyone can see Mr. Leicester 
isa gentleman, and as honourable as he can be. 
I am sure he is very, very fond, Uncle 
Thomas, and never even remembers that he is 
so rich. Yet mother——” 

Dolly stopped, there was a ved spot on 
either cheek. “ We quarrelled about him last 
night.” 

“ About Mr. Leicester!” Hope said, quickly. 
There was a shade on her face, brought there 
by the words Dolly had spoken. 

“T think you are wrong, darling,” she said, 
gently. “Remember, you cannot change your 
mother’s nature, and she is your mother. I 
am sure Mr. Leicester would be grieved if he 
thought you had made your mother uncomfort- 
able or unhappy on account of ‘him.’ 

“I can’t help myself,” Dolly flushed. “TI 
hate injustice, and I hate listening te unkind 
things about people I like. Don’t you?” 

“It is not pleasant, dear,” Hope answered, 
softly. Then, to change the subject, which 
was one that distressed her in a manner she 
could scarcely analyse even to herself, the bell 
was rung, and baby Douglas was brought in. 

Dolly flew to him and covered his round, 
laughing face with kisses. . 

“T adore him! I could eat him, Hope! How 
sweet he looks in that frock! I do believe he 
has grown an inch since yesterday!” 

“ My treasure!" Hope whispered, tenderly, 
as she took him in her arms, and folded him 
to her heart. 

~ It is a most extraordinary thing how much 
Mr. Leicester loves that baby—not extraor- 
dinary, remembering how beautiful Douglas is; 
but when one remembers that Mr. Leicester is 
a man, and men don’t care for babies much, 
do they, fairy?” 

Hope was kissing her treasure’s soft curls 
und wee hands, There was a tiny flush on her 
cream-white cheeks as Dolly rattled on, knee! 
ing down, to indulge more freely in baby 
worship. 

Miss Hyde was devoted to little Douglas. 
She looked very pretty with her soft, tiuffy 
hair knotted in a picturesque fashion at the 
back of her head. Hope was never tired of 
admiring the girl; she was the quintessence of 
happy youth. It was close on Christmas, and 
the weather was bitterly cold. 

“ Our blanket store is nearly empty,” Dolly 
said, as she rose to go. “Mr. Leicester says 
there is great sickness in the town. Our soup 
kitchen is tremendously popular. Aren’t you 
glad, fairy?” 

“Poor ‘things!’ Hope said, holding her 
baby. a little closer in her arm. “Fancy, to 
be without food and clothing! Oh, Dolly, 
dear, { fear we are very ungrateful and wicked 
sometimes.” 

“You wicked! Uncle Thomas declares you 
are an angel and not a woman, and I am 
sure Mr. Leicester thinks so too!” 

Hope coloured a little. 

“Must you go, dear? This is only a flying 
visit, .but we shall have a long day together 
to-morrow, and 1 must not be greedy.” 

“And what about the Quincy's ball? Have 
you made up your ming what you will wear?” 
~ “J shall not go,” Hope said, nestling her 
head close to little Douglas’s throat; “I am 
too old for-dances.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dolly, in dismay. “ Not 
go? Oh, I am so dreadfully disappointed ! 
Why not, Hope, darling?” 

“For a variety of reasons too many to 
enumerate all at once. I am sorry you are 
disappointed, little one.” 


“Oh! Perhaps you will change your mind. 
Women have got one prerogative. Do—dlo 
promise to think it over, fairy. I must fly 


now, for I have promised to be ‘home to lunch. 
and afterwards I am to drive with mother.” 
Dolly made a wry face. “I hate driving with 
mother,” she said, in her candid fashion. 
Flope stood at the window and waved her 
hand to the pretty little figure sitting behind 





the pair of matchless ponies. 








It had come upon her slowly but surely tha; 
there was trouble growing for Philip Leicest 

“She is a child in geome ways, Pat not 
all,” she thought to herself, musing on Dolly, 
with the shadow returned to her face. “ Thu 
is no idle fancy, I fear, and yet I am convinced 
he has not even a thought that such a thing 
could be. He is too much engrossed in his 
own life-story, whatever it may be. Dolly i: 
to him a child, a pretty, amusing child. T ax 
grieved for her, grieved for him. There mus 
come disappointment and trouble. If M 
Hyde were likesthe dear Squire, things mig! 
be different, and, even then”—Hope ruffle 
her baby’s hair unconsciously—“1 foar | 
would still mean sorrow to Dolly. She does 
not understand. How should she, poor litt 
thing, that Philip Leicester’s heart is not his 
own; that though he lives héfe, and works 
so nobly, his spirit is gone from him, that the 
love she craves is not his to give. I sometime 
wish,” Hope mused on to herself as she 
linquished her baby to his nurse and sa: 
down before the fire, “I sometimes wish h- 
would open his heart to me; it would give m 
much pleasure to help him. He is so genti: 
so tender, to me. What exquisite tact he has! 
I know, I feel, that there is no man living wh 
appreciates my troubles more tlian he does 
yet he never lets me see this. He never by 
word or deed even ventures to offer me bh 
sympathy. His pity would not hurt me, 
Hope ‘said, rising and moving to and fro in a 
restless sort of way; “ but there is something 
about Philip Leicester that is lacking in other 
people. I could not go to this dance.” There 
was a red flush on her delicate cheeks. “I 
should feel that every glance that rested o: 
me was full of pity, and it would kill me. | 
want no pity. I want nothing but to live 
here as I am doing, peaceful and almost co: 
tent: Gunnie was wise, as he always is. Ha 
I sat down and lived only in my miserable 
thoughts I should have been worse to-day 
than I was six months ago. I have, then, 
much to be thankful for, despite all; and 
while I have such friends and my baby I bave 
the fullest happiness that I could ever feel ox 
expect now.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

“You look beautiful!” the Countess sai! 
with “lVing sincerity. “The living remew 
brance of your mother, child !” : 

Hope bent and kissed the sweet, worn face. 

““T feel quite strange in this dress,” she 
said, laughing a little nervously. 

“The exeitement will do you good,” Lad: 
Hampshire said, gazing with tender delight « 
the picture of delicate grace. and lovelines: 
before her. “T feel inclined to be pleased 
Mr. Hyde's Jinesy since it takes you out 
Hope.” 

Hope smiled, and drew on her gloves slowly 

If her grandmother rejoiced at the sudde: 
chance that took her out of her quiet, regular 
life, then Hope would not spoil that pleasure 
by letting the old lady know how little she 
desired to go to this ball and chaperone Misys 
Hyde in her mother’s absence. 

“T have left Master Dicky in my room 
poring over a book of travels, Musgrove,” she 
said to her maid, as she was wrapped in « 
fur-lined cloak. “I think you had Petter ve 
that he goés to bed in good time.” 

The large luxurious barouche drew. up 
punctually at the door of the Rick, and Do 
jamped in. 

" Darling, you look lovely ! 
but I know you do. Oh! it is so heavenl: 
going with you. Mother would have snubbed 
me all the way there and back again.” 

Tt was useless for Hope to reprove Miss 
Hyde for her outspoken criticism on ier 
mother. Dolly and her mother did not agree 
and nothing could make them do so, not 
even Hope's earnest endeavours. 

The drive wae a long one. “Into the next 
county,” Dolly declared, but she chatted so in 
cessantly that the time passed miraculously, 
and they had arrived before they were well 
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“Madam Quincy sent Mr. Leicester an 
invitation, and he said he might come,” Dolly 
whispered, as they removed their wraps. © “I 
think I caught sight of Uncle Thomas's white 
head.” 

Hope’s appearance was in its way a small 
one gis Madam Quincy, a thar Sia scion | 
vf an old French family, welcomed her warmly. 

“J only wanted this,” she said, as +he 
greeted the slender, girl-like woman, so ex- 
quisite, so dainty, so beautiful in her white 
satin and priceless lace. “Now my ball will 
be a success!” 

Hope smiled, and ‘answered in her pretty 
way. She had met Madam Quincy several 
times in London during that eventful season; 
and had liked her very much. 

The girls of the house trooped abolit her 
and kissed her, and somehow Hope found that 
the ordeal she had dreaded so much had turned 
into a pleasure. 

She refused to dance, but sat and chatted 
with one or two she knew; while Dolly was 
besieged by half a dozen partners, and carried 
off triumphantly by a good-looking young 
fellow, the son of a baronet as impoverished 
as the proverbial church mouse. 

“J am afraid I am not a good chaperone,” 
Hope thought to herself with a smile, as she 
saw that Dolly and Mr. Fairley had pro- 
gressed at once into a flirtation. 

She was taken for a stroli into the con- 
servatories by her host, and her epirits rose 





unconsciously at the sound. of the music. There 


was a pleasure, and yet a sadness underlying | 


the pleasure, in making acquaintance again 
with the glitter of diamonds, the frou-frou of 
silken skirts, the scent of exotics. 

Memory revived with these surroundings, 
but she determined to overcome memory if 
possible. She was smiling ax she walked down 
« long corridor full of palms and soft lights, 
and came towards Philip, who was leaning 
against one of the doorways in the ballroom, 
supremely handsome in his evening dress. 

“We are butterflies to-night, you and [,” 
Hope said, laughing a little as she shook hands 
with him, and her host had relinquished her 
to Philip’s care. 

“It is my first ball,” Philip answered, 
gravely. “I feel quite nervous. [ am out of 
my element.” 

“Take pity on me and come and talk to me. 
I have a message for you from my Douglas.” 

“From Douglas?”  Philip’s picturesque 
face flushed, as it was wont to do whemever 
Hope spoke of her baby’s name. 

“I passed a lovely little corner just now. 
We will go there,” she said. 

They walked down the corridor together, 
her little hand resting like a snowflake on his 
arm. He had never seen her in so costly a 
garb before, and the picture of her young 
loveliness framed in the ae yet exquisite 
white satin gown made the blood circle about 
his heart in a wild, throbbing fashion. He 
dared not let his eyes rest on her. She tempted 
him beyond his strength; she loosened, as it 
aere, the chains he had been binding about his 
love, and let it break forth to tortare, and yet 
to fill him with exquisite delight. 

“Here is our corner. Look how cosy it is, 
Mr. Leicester!” 

It was a nook draped with curtains, and was 
vosy, a8 Hope had said. They could sit and 
see the dancers pass to and fro in the distance, 
and the music came to their ears in # pleasant, 
subdued fashion. 

“And so Douglas has sent me @ message,” 
siid Philip, as she -leamt back in the oorner 
with a little sigh, and he sat on the low chair 
heside her. 

“Perhaps you can guess it?” Hope said, 
with a glimpse of her rare smile. 

Philip shook his head. 

“T have not the least idea.” 

“I am afraid you will not try to guess.” 





Hope said, in playful, reproving iashion, “so I 
must enlighten you. Douglas, then, Mr. | 
Leicester, sends you his love—would like to ' 





know why you have not been so see him for so 
long! He is quite hurt with you.” 

Philip’s handsome face flushed. He turned 
hia dark blue eyes from Hope's scrutiny. 

“JT owe Master Douglas many apologies,” he 
said, as lightly as he could. “I own I have 
neglected him lately, but I have been very 
busy, and———” 

“Say no more. You are forgiven, Douglas 
accepts the apology,’ Hope said, laughingly ; 





with Christie’s wife,” 
the answer from a second man. 
“Oh, no; but she is something out of the 
common!” j 
Hope colovred crimson, 


“Can't compare 


and felt very un 
comfortable. She was too shy to move and 
make her presence known, and yet it was not 
pleasant to her to be so situated. 





then she became serious. “Tell me about that 
explosion. Was it very bad?” 

“Tt might have been awful, the men are so 
careless; they seem to play with their own 
safety. I do all I can, but cannot persuade 
them to adopt all the necessary precautions. I 
have always an awful dread that a great 
calamity will come one of these days.” 

“But they believe in you—like you? Can 
you not make them more careful?” Hope 
shivered. “There is so much depending on 
the men. Surely, when they kiiow it is a 
question of life or death they will be per 
suaded, Mr. Leicester?” ‘ 

‘They laugh at me. They have no fear. 
Born and bred, as it were, in the coal mine, 
they do not feel or think as we do.” Philip 
looked at Hope quickly. “ But you are shiver- 
ing. Are you cold here, Mrs. Christie? Let us 
move.” 

“T am very comfortable, and I like this 
corner. If you will very kindly ask one of the 
maids to give you my lace scarf, I shall be 
quite cosy.” 

Philip rose at once and disappeared, but 


| turned back just as he was going, and un- 


draped the curtain that framed the corner into 
an alcove. 

“You will not feel the draught so much,” 
he said, as he let it drop, and hid her from his 


sight 

_~ smiled, and then. aa she was alone, 
she rested her head against the cushions, and 
closed her eyes. 

The ephemeral pleasure she had experienced 
was fleeting fast, and memory, with 4 persist 
ence that was absolutely painful, forced itself 
upon her. 

She found herself dwelling on the past, and 
suffering anew all the many agonigs that had 
come to her in the months gone by. Hugh's 


utter indifference to her, his silence, his ac- é 


quiescence in a complete and utter separation, 
seemed to strike her all at once in a new and 
more cruel light. 

Perhaps it was the contrast afforded to him 
by the man who had just left her—a contrast 
that came unconsciously, and yet most 
naturally, that aroused this sudden feeling. 
Perhaps it was the sight of the young, light- 
hearted happiness about her—a happiness that 
se her own blighted life seem more deso- 
ate. 

Hope could not have told exactly what 
brought it, but the feeling came and drove the 
smile from her lips and the colour from her face. 
She was, after all, fittle more than a girl, 
and * at the very threshold of life her joy 
and piness was torn from her. 

She had lulled herself into a sort of forget- 
fulness through the past months, but to-night 
the sort of mental coma was broken, and she 
realised her position in all its humiliating and 
bitter points. 

She shivered a little in her solitude. Ina 
sort of incomprehensible way she yearned for 
something to comfort her, somebody to lead 
her out of this labyrinth of painful thought. 
She had never’ felt so keenly ioe isolated con- 
dition before. She was vexed with herself for 
letting her trouble come upon her anew, par- 
ticularly at such a moment. 

“When he returns we will go back to the 
hall-room again,” she said to herself. 

Suddenly two voices sounded close behind 
that dropped curtain that veiled her from 
sight, and she heard two people seat them- 
selves immediately against it, preventing all 
egress. Gl 
“The heiress is enjoying herself. A pretty 
girl!” said one of the voices—a man’s. 


j 
| 


“Where is that blackguard?” the first 
speaker asked 
“Christie! Oh, plaving the usual game. 


hanging on to little Désirée at Monte Carlo 
The girl is infatuated about him, and would 
give him every diamond she possessed. Can't 
{ understand how it is Christie gets on so well 
with women. He is the most absolutely selfish 
man I ever knew, and that is saying a good 
deal.” 

“ Désirée can’t have much to give him.” 

“What she has he will have, that you can 
be very sure of. ‘The man is a born spend 
thrift. He ran through his wife’s bit of 
money pretty sharp. He only married her f¢ 
that, of course.” 

“Poor little thing! I pity her from m 
heart. She has made a bad bargain. They 
are quite separated, 1 hear?’ 

“Oh! Christie will return to her to-morrow 
if she happens to come into anything when old 
Lady Hampshire dies.” } 

“IT am hanged if she should take him bac! 
had I anything to say in the matter.” 

“Women are strange creatures,” the other 
said, refiectively. No doubt this sweet little 
thing lavishes a love on Christie that a man 
his superior in every sense would never get.” 

“Well, of course, that may be so; but, hang 
it all, you know in such a case as this it is 
putting a woman to a very severe test—prac 
tically deserted by her husband, and left to 
live out her young life as best she can, while 
he goes philandering all over the face of the 
globe. Women are strange creatures, as you 
say, but if I were a woman [ think it- would 
take a great dea! to make me forgive such 
conduct as Christie’s. Why, he is making 
himself the talk of the Riviera. One cannot 
affiche oneself to such a well-known little in 
dividual as Désirée without paying the cost of 
the folly; and, to say the least of it, the 
position is distinctly humiliating for his poor 
little wife. There ought to be some easy law,” 
the speaker finished warmly, “whereby a 
woman could free herself from the bonds of 
such a marriage as this. Divorce has an ugly 
sound, use it which way you will, but it is a 
deuced shame that a lovely young woman like 
that should be condemned to such an existence. 
It is a life wasted!” 

“Do you.remember the Winslows? There 
was a similar case. She was one of the 
sweetest of women.” ‘ 

Hope, crouching back in her corner, heard 
the two men rise. They did not walk away 
at once, but evidently stood in the corridor. 
She could hear them chatting away on 4 
dozen different subjects. She felt strangely 
hot, yet her hands when they clasped them- 
selves together were quite cold. She was 
trembling from head to foot. 

In a vague, almost mechanical, way she had 
imagined that her affairs must have afforded 
much food for gossip: But she had lived out 
of the world so entirely these last six months 
she had almost learned to forget that suffering 
which every proud woman must endure at the 
bare thought of publicity and comment on 
the most delicate and sacred matters of her 
life. 

This brief conversation she had overheard 
came upon her like a thunderclap, and roused 
her out of the sad yet peaceful, dreamy con 
dition in which she had lived and moved and 
had her being for so long. 

The pity expressed for er stung her to the 
quick. The position was, indeed, distinct.y 
humiliating. As these men had said so calmly 
and easily, her husband's shame was reflected 
on her and on her child. 

Her heart, burning with an anger that had 
never entered it before, gave a sudden throb. 
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The full misery and hoerrer of «her ition 
seemed to come upon her all ationce, ‘She did 
not until this moment realise how brave she 
had. been, what an--almpst ‘superhuman fight 
she had fought with- herself, and with.all her 
difficulties. It. seemed. as. though suddenly 
some chain had snapped that had girded her 
about and fitted her for this fray. 

The news of Hugh’s further infidelity and 
dishonour, communicated in such a way, 
seemed ta throw her all‘at once» froma- the 
meadow land of peace and rest to the further- 
most depths of the dark abyss, which. shame 
and cruel disappointment had stretched ready 
for her young feet. 

In this moment Hope saw not one ray of 
light, not one touch of comfort. Not even the 
remembrance of the gentle lady at Blairton, 
nor her brave, bonny boy, could soothe her. | 

Every nerve in her body was quivering. 
Every hope, every sense of pleasure, of peace, 
was gone—gone she imagined for ever, never 
to return. 

She looked up with a start as Philip drew 
back the curtain, and appeared with the shawl 
on his arm. 

“T am afraid you will, have rR ee T have 
been making this shawl,” he said, lightly, then 
his brows met suddenly: in a frown. 

The sight of her white, drawn face gave 
him a sudden, sharp pain. He ‘had left her a 
lovely girl, with a smile on her lips that almost 
banished the sadness in her eyes now. 

She looked haggard, almost old, with an 
expression of such suffering in those marvel- 
lous eyes that was beyond description. 

He stood fer a moment undecided. . Hope 
She suddenly, remem: 
beved where She was, and who was with her. 

“ You—are very kind, Mr: Leicéster,” she 
said, her lips moving stiffly and with difficulty. 
“T—am ashamed to have given you so much 
trouble. II am quite hot now, and I have 
sat here so long. They——Dolly will-—” 

She half rose, but her limbs refused their 
office, and she fell back again-on hér seat, 

“Please don’t mové,”’ Philip said, burriedly: 
“Miss Hyde does not want you; she is quite 
happy and very busy. You are not well, ‘Mrs 
Ohristie. You could not do better than remain 
where you are. No one will disturb you here, 
and if you will allow me I will get you some 
galts, and then mount guard outside so that 
your hiding-place is not discovered.” : 

He scarcely knew how it was he spoke so 


easily, so quietly, as though the sight of a | 


suffering woman, and particularly this one, was 
nothing to him, and yet the bitterness of thig 
moment was almost moré-than’ he could bear! 
His whole being yearned over her, as she sat 


_ crouched up as unlike the radiant beauty of a 


few moments before as it was’ possible to 
imagine. He had uot the key to this ‘change, 


‘but he knew without’ words that: it. arose in 


some way through Hugh Christie, and the 
hot anger that came suddenly te him almost 
overpowered him. 

He turned, and was-about t6 move away, 
but Hope stopped him. 

‘Please don’t go, Mr. Leicester, I do not 
want to be alone. J think I am very stupid; 
But you—you seem to understand me, and— 
you do me good.” She took tlie shawl from 
him and wrapped it about her. “I think, 
after all, I.am a littlé cold,” she.said, with a 
wan smile. “Please sit down again. What 
were we talking about when you. went 
away?” 

“TIT think we had got as. far as. little 
Douglas,” Philip said, obeying her in every 
way. and trying to be as natural and easy as 

ossible.. There was a flush on his face, and 

is ears rang again with her words, “You 
seem to understand me, and you do me good!” 
How little she knew the joy those few simple 
words had given him! 

Hope had drawn off one of her gloves, and 
passed her cold hand over her eyes. 

“About Dongias!” she repeated, her lips 
trembling. “About my baby!” A little 
moan escaped her as the recollection of Hugh’s 
degrading conduct returned to her. “ Almost 





I wish,” she. gaid,..in a choked, hard sort 
of way, “ that my baby was not here!” Then 
she gave a little ery, “Oh; what am I say- 
ing si My baby, my Douglas, my only happi- 
ness! i ts 

She put her hands. over her face and burst 
into a fit of weeping. Philip paused only a 
moment; then, white as death, he rose and 
left her. The curtain was dropped again, and 
her grief was cyt off from all observation, 

He drew a seat mear and sat down close in 
front.of the curtain. From within he could 
hear her broken sobs, and each tear she shed 
seemed to draw a drop of blood from his 
heart.. Philip, Leicester had faced sonie 
terrible moments, in. his former rough, wild 
life; but of all. mpments of peril, momenta of 


| In’ pomt, of suffering. 

“I. would give my life to spare her one 
second’s sorrow,” he said to himself in a 
dumb sort of: way, “and yet I can do 
néthing—TI must do,nothing, I must.sit by 
and see her suffer as she suffers now, and 
carry-my love untold to the bitter end. Oh! 
my heart, my life, my love, if you could only 
know! There might be some comfort to you 
in the knowledge, though happiness be denied 
tw you for ever.” 

‘How long he sat there he did not know. Tt 
taust ‘have been an hour or more. Several 
people looked at him curiously, and once now 
and again*his‘ young hostess tried to tempt 
him.to dance». Dorothea Hyde pouted as she 
walked past him. 

: I thought you were fond of dancing ?” she 
said. . 

“J am teo old for dancing, and my knee 
hurts me,” Fuip. replied, with a smile. He 
had injured his knee slightly in the beginning 
OE SiG We oie eg 

“Yon are most unsociable,” Dolly said, with 
another pout. -““Have you seen Hope’ She 
has vanished. from morta] eyes.” : 

“Mrs. Christie was here a little while ago. 
Are gc? anxious ‘tO leave, Miss*Hyde?” 

“Qh?! no;' nd, no,” “Dolly ‘cried, and’ she 
hurried her partner. on, : 

Philip sat looking after her, For the first 
time.in his life he envied her her youth and 
light-heartedness, ‘not for himself, but for 
that other who was 80 very little Miss Hyde's 
senior, .yet for whom all light and joy seemed 
gone. 

Hope’s voice roused him. 

He pushed aside the curtain, and found her 
ay pale, with the tear-marks showing’ on her 
ace. 

Hope put out, both her hands. 

“My friend,” ‘she said, brokenly, “my 
best, ny truest friend. T—I—canndt thank 
you —_" 

Philip bent his head, and Kissed both ‘the 
little hands. 

“Does such a small thing deserve thanks? 


r 


is happiness to me?” 

)\He- spoke without thinking, unconséiously; 
involugtarily,’ aid: Hope’s eyes resting on his 
fase noted the ted flush that came there, and 
the eager intensity. 

She drew her “hands away slowly, feeling 
suddenly an extraordinary sense of pleasure 
and comfort, definite yet indefinable. It was 
not the moment to‘ analyse her feelings. Her 
head ‘was aching, her throat and eyes burning 
from her sudden’ passion of grief. Yet all at 
once it Was as though some fairy’s fingers had 
Jain themselves upon her troubled heart and 
brought her peace. 

Without a word she put her hand on his 
arm and let him Jead her away. 

He took her into the conservatory, where 
the lights were dim and her pale cheeks would 
be unnoticed,” Then he went to seek out Dolly, 
and manceuvred so well, that almost before 
ope knew it she was driving back to Blair- 
ton, with Bally half-asleep beside her, and the 
memory of Philip Leicester’s beautiful eyes and 
his warm hand-clasp to chase away the gloomy 
thoughts that might come. 

“Tf I have sorrow I have also some joy,” 





pain and anguish, none had been equal to, this 


Do you not know that to serve you in any way- 





Hope said to herself, as she thought of. him. 
Heaven is good when it sends me such a 
friend !” 
And that strange, indescribable sense of com 
fort that Philip's presence.bad brought lin 
ered until Hope badlain her weary head on 
er pillow, py gre Tost in a deep, dreamless 
sleep. : 


(To be continied next week.) 


This story eommenced in No. 2,049. Back 
numbers .can be obtdined through ali News 
agents. oni ‘ ; ; 

‘ F——______—________] 
TWO LOVERS 


Whose baby is the loveliest ? 
Mother’s. own. 
All around the world—north; south, east, 
west— 
Hers alone ! 
For whether it be a Chinese tot, 
With eyes asldnt and a shaven crown, 
Or a dear little girl of the land of the free, 
Or a toddling prince in London town, 

Or the one rare treasure a Soudan slave 
Hugs to ber heart, ajl wee and brown, 
Each in its mother’s gentle is 
Is fairer than all the world. beside. 


Whose mother is loved the best? 
Baby’s own. 
She whose cheek was first caressed— 
She alone. : 
For whether she be an Eskimo, 
Or coloured mamniy, or stately queen, 
Or a wandeting: 400 genders wife, 
Jingling and ting her tambourine, 
In-every land where children are, 
The baby eyes from, their deeps serene 
Are rapture hoand by the tender. grace . 
In the mether's bended, love-lit face, 


——————_—_—_—_. 


A Loxuxiovs Privare Traiw.— Travelling 
must be an unalloyed. pleasure to those who 
are fortunate endugh to own a train of their 
own. That of the Duke, of Sutherland ‘is 
worth describing,” It contains, ‘stowed ‘away 
within the smallest possible compass, a large 
saloon. for dining,. a private sitting-room, 
sleeping berths, “luggage eompartments, 
kitchen, pantry, and lavatories, the ‘whole 
connected by a series of handsomely decorated 
vestibules and cerridors. Viewed even “from 
the outside, the train presents a sufficiéntly 
striking appearance, with its. dark ‘green 
enamelled panels, picked ‘out ‘with cream. 
Linoleum is fitted to the corridors, véstibules, 
kitchen, and lavatories. Electric lighting is, 
of course, used throughout, and there: are 
also electric bells in- the attendants’ ‘compart- 
ménts, and eléctric fans for hot ‘weather. 
For heating in winter, stoves on the hot-air 
high-pressure systém are provided.: As: the 
train has freqmeritly to run at high spéed ‘over 
the Highland Railway, where the grade# are 
steep and the curves sharp, @ special engine 
has built. to draw it. J 


Brown's: Box.-—Beer or ale is as.old.ag-civi 
lisation. It is said that Bacchus invented » 
wine made from barley which was not much iv- 
ferior.in bouquetito the juice of the grape... The 
ancient Indians and Egyptians understood the 
art of brewing. , A, great deal of . beer ; was 
brewed in Alexandria. “There are,” saya that 
eminent. German critic, Dr. Goll,” certain-traces 
in.the Old Testament of the Israelites having 
taken the tian receipt for barley wine'into 
the land of Canaan.” In Grete, the poorer 
classes drank a beer made of wheat and fla- 
voured with honey. Some of the Greek writers 
ascribe the same effects to copious potations of 
beer as were produced by wine; but Aristotle 
finds a difference.” Those, he tells us, who have 
drunk ‘too much winé tumble about in every 
direction, some on their right side, some on 
their left side, some headforemost, and some 
backwards; but those who get drunk on beer 
fall backwards only. 
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CHAPTER XXV. (Continued). 
mi EFORE leaving London he had pro- 
} vided “himself with a map of the 
country, in order to find his way 
to the Cedars without making in- 
quiries. He° was a far-seeing 
gentleman, and he was not quite sure what 
events might follow this night's work; there- 
fore it Dehpved him to take every precaution 
in his power 
He Sa no risks in entering the grounds of 
the Cedars, for, a8 we know, the house was 
pretty well surroupded by trees and shrubs, 
and it was quite easy to lie concealed amongst 
them, and feel almost secure from discovery ; 
but ‘thé task be had set himself had’ its is;, 
vantages. 
Me oks. ib “tall dui: dhapite bis thick 
ulster, Vansittart was almost frozem He 
dared not walk wp and down, so as to keep u 
his circulation, for fear of beimg seen; and, 
although he several times had recourse to 
a flask of brandy . which he carried in his 
pocket, the spirit was powerless to nullify the 
effect of the raw, winter. air. 

He was enabled to guess the time of Claud’s 
arrival from hearing the door bang, and after- 
wards seeing extra lights flashing in one or 
two of the windows ; and he judged it. must be 
somewhers about eight o’clock. He dared not 
strike a match to look at his watch, for fear 
of being seen, for he. was close to the house, 
and in such a position that no cne could leave 
it without his knowing it. 

= * * co 7 


It must havé been some little while after 
midnight when a faint, metallic sound from 
the ditection of the plantation at the end of 
the garden struck on his ear.- The. hoise it 
made was so slight that senses less acute than 
his own would not have observed it. 

Vansittart was puzzled. He was quite sure 
Claud had not left the house by the back way, 
and yet the sound he had heard was such as 
might have been caused by & spade or mattock 
striking against a stone. True, it was possible 
the young man might have gone out: of the 
front door, and haye reached the plantation 
through the laurel shrubbery. 

This seemed to Vansittart the most likely 
explanation; at any rate, he determined to 
see whether it was a true one, and,’ quitting 
the post he had occupied for so long, he silently 
stole through the Col shrubbery until he 
was stopped by the gleam of a light which 
flashed for a second across the darkness, and 
then disappeared. ; 

“It is a dark lantern |” thought the watcher, 
‘Trevelyan is cautious. ‘He'is working in the 
dark rather than risk discovery by keeping his 
lantern open.” 

The. swift, and yét silent manner in which 
Vansittart slipped along might have been 
envied by an Tndian or woodsman. Not 
the cracking of a twig or the rustling of a leaf 
Was permitted to betray his presence; and, in 
a few more seconds, he was standing within 
eight or nine yards of the :spot: w the 
treasure lay buried: 

Now‘he could distinctly hear the shovellin 
of canth; and, when his eyes‘ grew preant ern| 
to the gioom of the trees, he traced the out- 
line of a than’s figure, busy at work. i 
_For'some timé-he watched him im: grim 
silence. He was: ‘mentally «de! his own 
plan of action—whether he’ sh let him 
workson undisturbed unfil he chad unearthed 
the box, or whether he should attack him at 
ones, and, with one blow from behind, render 
him insensible. ‘He! had no desire to ‘use ‘his 
pistol: if: it: Could be “avoided. Evén ‘in’ his 
hatred to hiw cousin’Tievelyan he did not lose 
sight of prudence, : 

_ He finally decided on the former ‘alternative ¥ 
and, having ‘eottie 'to this éouctusion, lie waited 


patiently while shovelful after shovelful of 
earth was thrown on one side 

The box was buried deep, Claud had erred 
on the safe. side when. he interred Nona’s 
wealth. 

At length the spade struck on wood, and 
then, for a moment, the worker threw the 
light of his lantern in the hole he had dug. 

Vansittart could see his figure bending over 
it, and could hear the, deep sigh of relief he 
breathed as, he witnessed the completion of 
his work. ; 

He pulled the box up,.and placed it on level 
ground, and then paused:for.a.few minutes to 
take. breath. thes work vhad . fatigued him, 
‘and. be’was breathing hard,, like aman who 
was unused to toil of this description. 

Presently, he took’ from his potket a chisel, 
and with it he ‘prized. dff the: lid-of the outer 


suggestive of a child’s ‘coffin: It was at this 
point Vansittart sprang forward, and dealt 
him a tremendous blow on the bead” with the 
butt-end of his révolver, which was at half- 
eock. But the blow,’ heavy and well aimed 
as it was, failed ‘of tts full- effect; for the 
kneeling man swetved to o1é ‘side, and the 
next instant was on his° feét, ‘and ‘closed’ with 
his antagonist.° Af he rose; he knotked ‘over 
the lantern, and darkness again reigned. 

The two men were well-matched. “Both 
were about the same height, both were. strong 
aud agile. It did not, however, take Vansit- 
tart long to discover that, in actual strength, 
his antagonist was his superior, and he 
remembered that in days gone by, when je 
and Claud had wrestled together, the latter 
almost invariably threw him. 

The struggle was,going against him, | He 
felt he could not keep.up much longer against 
the tremendous physical power of the younger 
man ! Already he was panting and_striying for 


The money. lay at his,feet—ready to his hand. 

The report of a pistelirang out on the wintry 
air, followed by a man’s cry of agony.., Then 
all was still. i 


CHAPTER. XXVI. 


When Edith Chariton, excited and un- 
nerved at her recent meeting, with Claud, 
arrived at the Manor, sha found a message 
awaiting her from pro girl, who had for- 
merly been her maid, but who had ‘left. her 
some few months ago ix consequence of ill- 
ness. This girl lived in the next village, and 
her mother sent to say. that'she was so ill as 
to leave it doubtful whether she would live 
through the night. Her great wish was to 
see her young mistress before she died. 

Needless to say, Edith obeyed the summons 
' without hesitation... Simmons, her father’s 
butler, an old and trusted servant, accom- 
panied her, and waited in the next cottage 
until his mistress came out from. the sick 
. chamber. Lae g 

The girl—her name was Rose West-—was 

evidently dying, it -needed-no doctor to tell 
‘that; and Edith, who had never before looked 
} on death, felt her beart briniming over with 
' pitiful sympathy, and sat by the bedside, the 
invalid’s hand in hers, murmuring tender 
| words of consolation. and religion. 
Thus- hours passed: by... Simmons came ‘in 
‘once or twice to remind his mistress of the 
| flight of time, but:Edith would not leave her 
' post-so long as ‘those thin, damp fingers clung 
to hers, -and the ying girl’s. eyes mutely 
besought her to, remain, oa 

At Mst/ “some tithe: after twelve | o'clock, 


Edith took thé opportunity: to steal dway. 





**Tan-‘sure I don’t’ know what the 


> ire 
WAN Way, thiss,” grambled Sithmons, who 


had’ 


box—which was long and narrow, and curiously | 


breath. Moreover, he dared not. risk failure, 


| you*like, and 7 rust do ‘as 


| tered 


Rose satik ‘into a deep: slumber, and thet |, 





| Siminions beér aid 


the privileges of an old servant, to say what 
he liked. : 

“The Squire, in all probability, is in bed 
and asleep,” returned Edith, with composure, 
“and you may be quite sure that ‘he will 
approve of my having stayed with Rose.” 

“Tt’s very late for a young lady to be 
out.” : 

“But LI have you, Simmons, and so I can’t 
possibly come to any harm,” observed Edith, 

coaxingly, and the butler. was not. proot 
against this pretty bit of flattery. 

“Shall we go home by the road or field 
way, Miss Edith?” he asked: “The field 
way is the most lonesome, but it is'a good 
deal shorter than the other.”- 

“Then let us take it,” Edith’ replied. “T 
don’t ‘suppose anyone wil] molest us.” 

Our readers will remember that there was 
a short cut from Crowthorns-Manor to the 
next village, ‘whic passed by the back of the 
Cedars—the same route taken by Captain 
Marchant when-he paid*bis nocturnal visit 
to Claud’s home. This was’the way Simmons 
meant, and, accordingly, he-and Edith set out 
across the fields. 

Luckily, it was a slight frost, so the path 
was not muddy, as it would ‘otherwise have 
been, neither was it very dark, It is true 
there was no moon, but the clouds had cleared 
off, and the stars shone out with a pale, cold 
lustre, sufficient. to indida&te the way without 
the aid of Simmons’ lantern. 

There was no wind, and the night was very 
still, the only sounds that broke the -sileice 
being the.shrill cry of an owl every now and 


_again, or some other night-bird in search of 


prey. 

Edith did not speak.” As a matter of fact, 
she was too deeniy touched by the rememn- 
fbrance of the dying girl to think-of anything 
else. Even Claud had stipped from her 
memory in face of the awful mystery of life 
and death that had confronted her, for she 
knew she should never see Rese West alive 
again. 

Quite suddenly the report of firearms rang 
out on the air, bringing Edith and her com- 
panion to a. standstill. 

“ Can it be poachers, do you think!” queried 
the young girl, after a slight pause; but 
Simmons at once negatived the suggestion. 

“No! It was a pistol; not a gun shot!” 

“ And it seemed to come from the direction 
of the Cedars,” added Edith, in a shaken 
voice. 

“ That's just where it did come from,” the 
butler. replied, with conviction. 

Edith’s thoughts immediately flew to Claud, 
who, she fancied, would be spending the night 
in his old home. Could* he be hurt or-ip 
danger ? 

All her superstitious scruples concerning 
the Cedars. vanished—were chased away by her 
love and terror on Claud’s behalf, 

“Tet us.go and see what has. happened,’ 
she said, swiftly.“ Perhaps someone is hurt, 
and we may be able to render. assistance.” 

Simmons was brave enough; but the dan- 

ers he would willingly have faced himself he 
esitated’ before exposing his young mistress 
to 


“T think we had better go straight on to the 
Manor,” he said, “and then, if you like, after 
séeing you. safely home, 1. will come back 
again.” ' 

“When it will be tod Iate todd any’ good, 
Subposing our assistance is required!” ex- 


claimed Edith, scornfilly. ' “No, if we go at 
all we must go now, this mijiite,” 

Simmons allowéd himself to be persuaded, 
being, indeed, anxious otf his own accotnt to 
see if anything untoward had happened. 

“Of course, Miss Edith, you must do as 
you like,” hé re- 
, and then they both en- 
@ Cedars’ “grounds through a ‘Tittle 
gate which, curiously enough, was’ statiding 
wide’ open. 

The plantation; however, in this dim fight® 
Ercceatod @ perfect labyrinth, which it would 

ave been almiost impossible to thread’ ‘had not 
by his'own knowlbdge’0t 


marked, resigned! 
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the place. Years ago he had been under-gar- 
dener at the Cedars, consequently he knew 
his way about the house and grounds. 
_ “What was that ?” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
in & trembling voice, catching hold of his mis- 
tress’s arm. 

It was nothing more or less than a groan, 
eo deep that it seemed to come from a man in 
mortal agony. It was followed by a series of 


aac | cries, 
“Help !—murder !-—help !” 


For a moment Edith felt her courage desert 
her, and was seized with a desire to run away. 
Then she impetuously hurried Simmons for- 
ward in the direction from whence the cries 
had come, and in another few minutes they 
stood in a small space under the trees, and 
the light of Simmons’ Jantern fell on a strange 
end awful scene. 

Half stretched on the ground lay a maa 
whose face was ghastly white, and the front of 
whose shirt was stained crimsun with blood. 
His eyes were wild and frenzied, and he was 
wn with the grasp of desperation, another 
man who vainly tried to draw himself away. 

‘Good heavens !” cried Edith, as her gaze 
fell on the wounded man. “It is Captain 
Marchant !” 

He heard the words, and his eyes turned to 
her. It seemed as if he recognised her voice. 

“Yes,” he said, savagely, “it is I, and I am 
murdered by your lover, Claud Trevelyan.” 

A loud shriek broke from poor Edith’s lips 
at these awful words, and at the same moment 
Simmons, who was athletic and very power- 
ful, ran forward, and by the exertion of all his 
strength, pulled away the man whom Mar- 
chant was holding down. 

‘Why, it is Mr. Stuart !” he said, as the 
light shone on Olaud’s face, which was as pale 
as Marchant's own. “What brings you here, 
sir 2’ 

(laud) made no repjy. He seemed abso- 
lutely bewildered, as much by the presence of 
Edith as by the startling events of the even- 
ing. 

The dying man, who, when he was forced 
to relinquish his hold on Trevelyan, had fallen 
back exhausted, now half raised himself on 
his elbow. 

“He shot me,” he said, distinctly, but with 
an effort, and then a sudden flow of blood 
impeded his utterances. 

Edith ran to his side, all other considera- 
tions forgotten in the extremity of a fellow- 
creature’s peril. She held her handkerchief 
to his mouth, and it instantly became crimson 
with blood. His head sank on her arm—his 
eyes, fixed and filmy, looked up into her face 
—unseeing, dead ! 

“Oh!” she cried out in horror, “ cannot 
you do something for him ?-—fetch a doctor— 
get help from the house—only do something !” 

“Tt is too late, Miss Edith,” Simmons re- 
turned, solemnly. “Lay his héad down, 
miss—the captain is dead |” 

She needed not to be told the end had come. 
The dead weight lying on her arm, the awful, 
sightless eyes, the motionless limbs, all told 
their own tale but too plainly. 

She let Simmons draw her away, and then 
she stood speechless, looking down at the man 
to whom a few hours ago she had_bidden 
good-night. Then he had been full of life, 
gaiety, and high spirits. Now--—. She shud- 
dered, and covered her eyes with her hands. 
The spectacle he presented; with his clothes 
all dabbled in blood, was too awful—it would 
haunt her for many 4 long day. 

Simmons alone seemed to preserve b's com- 
posure. After he had placed Marchant’s lead 
reverently on the moss he turned to Olaud. 

‘‘Mr. Stuart,” he said, for, of coarse, he 
did not know the young man by his -yroper 
name, “can you tell us how this gentleman 
met his death ?” 

Claud shook his head, and seemed to make 
an effort to rouse himeelf from the spezies o! 
stupor that had fallen upon him. 

“I know no more than you do. I was 
asleep at the Cedars when I heard a justo) 
zhot, and when I came down here I Cad 


Captain Marchant lying where he is now in 
@ state of unconsciousness. I bent oyer lnm, 
and was going to administer some brandy, 
when he opened his eyes and saw me. I can 
only imagine that his brain was clouded with 
the mists of approaching death, for he seized 
hold of me and would not let me go. It was 
at that moment you came up.” 

“You heard what he said, sir?” 

“Yes, I heard what he said, and [ imagine 
that he was under the influence of a delusion, 
as dying men sometimes are.” 

ter this there was a silence. Neither of 
the trio moved. Then, apparently from the 
road, there came the sound of voices and merry 
laughter—in hideous mockery, as it seemed, 
of the tragedy that had just been enacted. 

Edith looked up, and Simmons answered 
her unspoken question. 

“They are the waits, I expect, going home 
after singing their carols. I will cail them.” 

His suggestion proved correct, and, in 
answer to the butler’s shouts, they arrived on 
the scene, and were naturally horrified by 
what they saw. 

And, indeed, it was a picture that once 
looked upon would remain indelibly stamped 
on the memory. 

.The flickering light of the lanterns fell on 
Edith’s downcast face and clasped hands, and 
lent an additional horror to the rigid form 
lying at her feet. By its side was a long, 
narrow hole that had every appearance of a 
grave from which the damp earth had been 
recently dug out. 

Simmons being the eldest, as well as the 
person of most authority in the little group, 
took upon himself the office of spokesman. 

“‘Phis is a terrible thing, sir,” he ~ said, 
addressing Claud, “and it’s not for me to say 
how it came about. But murder’s been done, 
and we must try and see that justice is done 
too. I come here and see a gentleman, who is 
a visitor of my master’s, lying wounded to 
death, and he accuses another gentleman, who 
is also a friend of my master’s, of having 
murdered him. ‘How true it may be I can’t 
tell, and time alone will tell; but my duty is, 
clear. You must come with me to the police- 
station, Mr, Stuart, and I must charge you 
there with the murder of Captain Fulke 
Marchant.” 





OHAPTER XXVII. 


Despite the confidence Nona had expressed 
to Claud before his departure, he had no 
sooner really left the house than she became 
the prey of nervous fancies, which it required 
all Rosalind’s tact and cheerfulness to assuage. 

The first day passed miserably enough. The 
hours dragged wearily on, and Nona did 
nothing but ask her companion what o'clock 
it was, and bemoan her own inability to see 
the dial-plate. 

Both were glad when bedtime came, and at | 
the blind woman's request Rosalind left her 
own apartment and shared that of Nona. 

*I am sorry now that I let Claud go,” said 
the latter, as she got into bed. “I feel like 
a child lost in the labyrinth of a dark wood 
when he is not here. I have grown to depend 
on him so entirely that I seem to have made 
him part of myself. Ah! he has indeed been 
a true friend to me! The mere sense of his 
presence is, in a way, a protection.” 

“The world would be better if it possessed 
a few more men like him,” rejoined Rosalind, 
softly. 

Then she added, by way of consolation, 

“He will be back early to-morrow—by the 
first train, he said.” 

But this prophecy was not destined to be 
fulfilled; for the next day came—one—two 
o'clock arrived, but it did not bring Claud 
with it. 

Nona’s nervousness increased. She was full 
of apprehensions of accidents, or other possible 
dangers that might have befallen him. 

“Tt is so easy to miss a train,” Rosalind 
told her. “A hundred trivial things might 





ected loss of a few seconds would be enough 

explain the delay.” ; 

“But in that case he would have tele- 
graphed,” was the restless answer. 

“No; that would be the very last thing he 
would do under the circumstances. Is it not 
his object to attract as little attention to this 
house as possible?” 

“True, true. I had forgotten for the moment. 
My brain is not so clear as yours. But then,” 
Nona continued, in extenuation, “ you have no 
had so much trouble as I have.” 

Rosalind sighed heavily. The heart knoweti 
its own bitterness, and hers at the present 
moment was sad enough in all conscience. 

But she said nothing; she was the last 
woman in the world to make a parade of her 
troubles, and her task now was to keep up 
Nona’s spirits as well as she was able. 

“Look at the time-table, and tell me whai 
time the next train gets into Paddington,” said 
Mrs. Vansittart ; and she obeyed, with the re 
sult of discovering that Claud could not arrive 
at the White louse earlier than’ half-pas: 
eight. 

The up-trains from Crowthorne were few and 
far between. It was such a small and unim- 
rd may village that its railway traffic was 

ardly worth considering. 

The two women had dinner together at six 
o'clock; but it was not much of a meal foi 
either of them A cloud hung over both, and 
in addition to mental anxiety Nona had a bad 
headache, which forced her a little later to go 
upstairs, and lie down in bed, in the hope of 
getting relief from the pain. 

Rosalind stayed with her until she fell into 
a a slumber, then she went down to give 
Andrea—who was cook as well as general fac 
totum—certain directions about supper for 
Claud, who she judged would probably be 
hungry after his Jong journey. 

After that she returned to Nona’s sitting 
room, where a fire was burning, and throwing 
ruddy, flickering shadows on the wall and 
ceiling. She drew an arm-chair close up to 
the flames and sat down, her back to the win 
dow. ‘ 

The night was very cold; outside a drizzling 
Tain was falling, and the air was raw and nip 
ping. The wind shrilled and moaned round 
the house.with an eerie sound that caused 
Rosalind to shiver. 

She made an effort to throw off this sense of 
fear and oppression clinging about her. 

“Why, am as bad as poor Nona herself. 
with her dreams and forebodings!” she ex- 
claimed, half aloud. “Surely there is no cause 
for fear. Mr. Trevelyan somehow managed to 
miss the train he intended to catch, and will 
come by the next one. There is nothing in his 
absence to be alarmed at.” 

Thus endeavouring to reassure herself, she 
took up a book and tried to read, but the lamp 
bad not been lighted, and the gleam of the 
fire was too fitful to enable her to see the type, 
so she put the book down, and throwing @ 
shaw] of Nona’s over her head, in the hope of 
driving away certain premonitory symptoms: 
of toothache, gave herself up to a quiet reverie. 

How long she stayed there she could hardly 
have told. The warmth of the fire, the undi« 
tarbed quiet of the house, combined with he: 
sleeplessness of the night before, took thei: 
effect on her; and presently she fell into a 
sort of half doze, while the fire burned lower 
and lower, and the room became énveloped iv 
partial darkness. 

All- in a moment, without preparation or 
warning, she felt herself seized from bebind 
by a pair of lithe, strong arms, and even while 
a cry of terror trembled on her lips, # hand 
was pressed upon them, and a handkerchief 
saturated in some drug that gave forth a faint, 
sickly odour, was held close to her nostrils, 
with the result that in a few moments she en 
trely lost consciousness. and lay cold and 
quiescent in the afms of her assailant. 

All this took less time than it occupies to 
write it. The intruder had entered through 
the French window, the shutters of which had 





have happened to detain him, and the unex- 


been left unsecured, and he had, through the 
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girl’s slumber, been enabled to approach her 
without her having the least suspicion of hia 
presence. : 

A fur dloak was lying on the couch, and 
this the man caught up and wrapped about 
her, at the same time drawing the woollen 
shawl closer round her face. 

Having accomplished this, and without even 
a glance at the closed eyes, he stepped back 
with his burden, and carried her out into the 
garden through the French window. 

After going a little distance he paused and 
drew breath; for Rosalind, insensible ag she 
was, was no light weight, and the strain upon 
his arms was pretty severe. 

“Phew!” he whistled. “Big women may 
be all very well to look at, but when it comes 
to carrying them, give me the puny opes!” 

Nevertheless, his pause was only momen- 
tary, for the danger of being seen was too 
great to permit further delay than was actually 
necessary. 

Hardly had he gained the gate leading to 
the road when a dark figure started out of 
some bushes, behind which it had been lying 
concealed. 

It was Pierce Vansittart, and a quick ex- 
clamation of triumph escaped his lips as he 
saw the motionless form in the fur cloak. 

“You have been quick, Gaston,” he mur- 
mured below his breath. “Was your task a 
difficult one?’ 

“No, sir; not half so difficult as I feared. 
- The lady was asleep, and it did not take five 
minutes to open the window and a her out- 
side. The worst part of it is she’s heavy, 
sir!” 

“Yes,” returned Vansittart, grimly. “I 
suppose she is what people call a fine woman, 
though, for my part, I think the title a mis- 
take. I suppose she did not see your face?” 


No. I think she'll be rather surprised 
when she comes to, to find herself in a fresh 
place, for she hadn’t time to know what was 
happening to her before the chloroform took 
ffect.” 


“And you were not disturbed at all?” 

“Not at all, sir. There didn’t seem to be a 
soul in the house; for it was as still as the 
grave. It was a good idea of yours, sir— 
settling the mastiff beforehand.” 

“Yes;'he was a nasty brute, and might 
have given us trouble. His love of raw beef- 
steak has proved unfortunate so far as he is 
concerned! However, that only proves the 
truth of one of my favourite opinions—that 
every man, woman, child, and animal has his 
or her weak points ; the thing is to find it!” 

‘Perhaps so, but we are not all of us as 
clever at that game as you are, Mr. Vansit- 
tart.” 

“Hush!” muttered the gentleman aff- 
dressed, glancing round apprehensively. “It’s 
iust as well not to mention names. One never 
knows who may be within earshot.” - 

Something in the remark seemed to offend 
Gaston, for he said, rather irritably : 

“T don’t see any reason for such an extra 
amount of caution. We are not burglars—wa 
have done nothing that the law can lay hold 
of. Ifa man hasn't a right to compe! his own 
wife to live with him, I should like to know 
what he has a right to do!” 

“True, quite true,” asserted Vansittart, 
soothingly; “only, don’t you see, awkward 
questions might be asked if any one chanced to 
“se me taking her away while she was uncon- 
scious, and an a) ance before a magistrate 
might follow, which would be decidedly un- 
pleasant. But come! don’t let us waste any 
more time in talking. Seamer has no doubt 
_ rd my whistle, and the carriage is waiting 
0 we, 

“Seems to me you had better carry the lady 
‘nto it yourself,” observed Gaston, grumpily. 
For some reason or other he chose to think 
himself aggrieved. “She’s not a feather 
weight, and I’ve had about enough of turning 
myself into a beast of burden.” 

Vansittart at once acquiesced. It was his 
pe icy to keep on good terms with the agents 
ne chose to do his dirty work, and he would 





find an o unity in the future of “ squaring 
ccounie®” with Mr. Gaston for his ‘elie 
outbreak of temper. Accordingly, Rosalind 
was transferred to the arms of the man who 
had insulted her by the offer of his love, and 
who, utterly unaware of her identity, mut 
tered a savage curse between his teeth as he 
conveyed her to the brougham waiting a little 
way beyond the house. 

He hated his wife with a fierce, stealthy 
hatred, born of her resistance to his will, and 
the knowledge that she, of all the world, best 
knew .the utter baseness of his character. She 
had thwarted him just when victory seemed to 
touch his lips. She had escaped him just when 
he thought her chances of shaking herself free 
were irretrievably gone. But 
in his clutches, and this time 
earthly power should rescue her! 

The brougham had no lights—for a very 
obvious reason—consequently, as he laid his 
burthen down inside, he had no chance of 
seeing her face, for the twofold-reason of the 
darkness and the fact that her head was 
mufiled up in a shawl. 

Seamer, the valet, was driving, and he had 
taken the precaution of getting a carriage with 
indiarubber tyres to the aww J Thus it went 
along silently, and although the White House 
did not stand far back from the road, neither 
of its inmates had an idea that a vehicle had 
approached. 

aston got up on the box, Vansittart sat in 
one corner of the carriage, while his supposed 
wife lay~back jn the other, as motionless as if 
she had been dead. He did not look at her— 
did not even throw a glance in her direction— 
but lighted a cigar, and began puffing away at 
it, while his thoughts were busy with the 
future. 

“No chance of Claud Trevelyan turning up 
at an unexpected moment!” he muttered; 
then an angry frown crossed his brow. “Fool! 
Why did he tempt me? And his fate! I 
had no wish to kill him, although it better 


ain she was 
@ swore no 








suiis my purpose that he should be out of the 
world than in it! The money was miné, and 
I had a right to defend it. Pshaw! he has 
only met with his deserts, after all!” 

He congratulated himself upon the- entire 
success that had attended his abduction of 
Nona. Not a hitch anywhere! Luck had 
been with him in the enterprise, and every 
thing had gone smoothly. 

It is true he had taken time by the forelock, 
and had executed his plans with almost as 
much rapidity as he had conceived them. 

He had come to London by the early morn- 
ing mail; and, having taken the gold and 
jewels he brought with him to his chambers, 
had determined to secure his wife’s person 
before the news of Ciaud’s misadventure had 
time to reach her. 

Whether Claud was dead or not he did not 
know, for, after firing the pistol, his one idea 
had been to get away with the treasure as 
quickly as possible, and he had not spared one 
glance for the wounded man lying groaning at 
his feet 

When he had time to reflect, he saw that 
there was danger for him so long as Nona 
remained at large. 

Her quick imagination, stimulated, perhaps 
by superstition, would at once fix on him as 
Claud’s assailant, and the thief of the buried 
box. 

She might even accuse him openly of the 
crime, and the charge. would be one he would 
find it difficult to rebut. His obvious plan 
was, therefore, to lose no time in securing her, 
and this was rendered all the more easy be- 
cause he knew the place of her abode. ~ 

To a man of his character there is no diffi 
culty in getting tools so long as there is money 
with which to pay them, and this Vansittart 
now possessed in abundance. 

(To be continued nert week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2051. . Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 
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Miss MARY C. PORTER, Little Hale, near Heckington, Lincolnshire, interviewed by a “Boston 
Independent” reporter, said: “ For twenty years I was a victim to rheumatism and neuralgia, 
which caused me frightful agony. I suppose I had it in my system, and being out dressmaking and sitting 
CoN in draughty houses would have some- 

a x thing to do with it. I thought] should 

never overcome it. Then I had in- 
fluenza more than once, and that of 
course made me worse. I have been in 
bed and could hardly move, and even 
in bed I had to wrap carefully up. 
The pain was chiefly in my head, and 
round my neck. Once I had a violent 
attack, and it drew my head down to 
the right shoulder. I thought it wasa 
stroke. We called in a doctor, and I 
was very ill for about a month. It 
made sad work ofme. I suffered also 
in the face, and some of my teeth 
loosened and came out. It was all 
through the rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia. I felt the painin my limbs too, 
and at times could scarcely move. 
When I did move I had a sharp shoot- 
ing pain. At the same time I was sorely 
distressed by bad bilious attacks 
accompanied by sick headache. Eat- 
ing any sort of pastry and pudding 
seemed to bring it on; and heavy food 
was prohibited me. With this com- 
bination of ailments you may imagine. the 
miserable plight I was in. Doctors were unable 
. { to bring me real relief. So when I read in our 
H iP Pall ; jj paper about the good done by Bile Beans I thought 

tidllal bi dasldbhli iu Fa would try them, aud got some. In a very short 

: ‘ time I experienced good from them. They seemed 

to clear my head, and the pain which had always been pew a pate or lesser extent disappeared completely from my back 
and head. The biliousness has now: quite gone. i feel brighter and stronger, and can work well and long withoutthe old feeling 
“of distress. The fheumatism and neuralgia have entirely left my system. My appetite comtinued to improve, and is now better 
than it has been for years. I am strong and healthy in every way, I attribute my cure solely to Bile Beans, I have never 
met their equal” 
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Bile Beans for Biliousness are a certain cure for headache, influenza, constipation, piles, 

_. liver trouble, bad breath, rheumatiam, colds, liver chill, indigestion, flatulence, dizziness, buzzing 
in the head, debility, anemia, and all female ailments. Of all Chemists, or post free from the 
Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119, London Wali, London, E.C., on receipt of price—is. iid. 
and 2s. @d. per box (large box contains~three times quantity small size), Sold in sealed 
boxes; never loose. 
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The proprietors have-so mach faith 
in the efficacy of Bile Beans that they 
will forward a 
sample box free 
and & book of FREE SAMPLE 
liver and digés- COTPON, 
tive ailments if | ONDON READER, 
you send your oot, lire, 1902. 
name and ad- 
dress anda penny 
stamp (to cover return postage), along 
with accompanying coupon, to the 
Bile Bean Manufacturing Co.'s Central 
Distributing Depot, Greek Street, 
Leeds, 
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Warn 4 Gesidapexitti jlaws he creates 
pthersfor ees bids severe than 
hose from which he breaks away. 
Terre ate lawless.moments.which come to 
; all if we have no guide but desire, and the 
nathway where desire leads us seems suddenly 
Paes tee ti 3 fe ble will 
y ho is. not exceptionally feeble wi 
ie belngrtwartedsby istwife. Marriage 
must be a relation either of sympathy or of 
onquest. hss 
Lire ses, riches-fly away, popularity is 
clle, the senses decay, the Pr. changes, 
riends die. * One alone is true to us; one alone 
be true ¢ one alone can be all things to us; 
one alone can supply our need. 

Hunt down and and slay your little faults. 
“He that is. faithful in that which is the 
st is faithful also in that which is greater ; 
and they who will hunt down, and slay, and 
xterminate their little faults, be sure of it, 

will never, willingly commit greater sins. 


In manhood, aS much as in home-building, 
the foundation keeps asserting itself all the 
way from the first floor to the roof. Climb as 
high as we like, our ladder will still require 
o rest on the ground. The body is the 
groundwork upon which the edifice proper has 
to be reared. sadicieiia 

‘ 
THE.FEET 

The woman Who wéars tight’ shoes with 
exaggerated heels must. expect all the 
ailments to which a foot is liable if not 
taken proper care of,. It is a far more grtate- 
ful task to givo’a few hints as to. the treat- 
ment of the moze common afflictions of. the 
foot than to warn women against weari 
narrow-toed ‘boots ‘and shoes and to avoi 
tight lacing. A noted chiropodist has been 
heard to say that “some people would have 
corns if they were to go bare-footed all their 
lives,” and there seems to be a great diversity 
of opinion as tothe cause*of corns and whether 
they may be constitutional or not. Amateur 
surgical treatment is far, too dangerous, and 
has been known in many cases to reselt in 
amputation of the bene. iy The foregoing 
hints aré merely to afford relief in cases 
where sufferers reside too far. away to secure 
the services of a good chiropodist. A plaster 
to relieve painful hard.corns can be made of 
the ‘following +=-Resin-plaster, loz.; muriate 
of ammonia, 7@ ‘drachins$ powdered opiim, 
1 drachm. Melt the resin, and stir in the 
other ingrédients. corns between the 
toes may be rendered®less’ sore by placing on 
them a piéeé'of lint covered with fuller’s earth. 
The feet should be bathed constantly*in tepid 
water, or a lotion. ‘composed of :—Water, 1 
pint; salt;"T ta son; alum, a few grains; 
arnica, 6*dftops.” Afterwards use some’ cool- 
ing pow suoh..as. cimolite or, fullers’ 
earth. Much-inflamed bunions should _be 
treated ieee hot i fees: A shoe that 
18 too e" Pp a Jon @8 soon as 
a tight ep a ple with a tendency to this 
complaint, shuld be careful that the’ foot is 
perfectly: fitted. \ The féllowing ointment to 
— the a is “given by an arte 
authority ;—Iodine, l2grs.; spermaceti t- 
ment, 4oz: The feet should be 


day—some. specialists advise bathi nigh’ 
and morning. _T! snails shod)a"be lool 
after a ‘Rat "tHE Finger-nails$' if; th 
were, such things as Te gehen. nails wou 
not exist. They shouldbe cut every week— 
not in a point, but straight across; not left 
above the tip of thé ‘toe, the greatest care 
being taken not to eut inte the sides or close 
to the quidk.) 2 og Bette © : 
—__—_—_—_—_— { 
Kay 10 Svccess.Mr. Botts: “I think, m 
ear, aoa at the key to success.” 
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Helpful Talks 


RY~THS EDITOR. 
The Editor is pleased to hear from his 


All letters must. give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as 6 
guarantee of good faith. 


TROUBLED.-A man cannot be- brought back 
from America for debt. 


Fura.—A marri 


e ata registry is as legal 
as % Marriage at 


urch, 

Boy.—A knot or nautical mile is 6,080ft. 
An ordinary mile is 5,280ft. 

One wa Ftx.—A landlord may double a 
tenant’s rent by giving him proper notice of 
his intention. 


Worker.—An employer has no. right to 
stop an amount out of a man’s wages in order 
to send it to his wife. 


Anxious.—A lodger’s goodsare protected by 
statute against a distraint issued by the land- 
lord of the house, 

Fonp oF Prts.—Cats must be kept at 
home; if then they trespass and cannot other- 
wise be kept. away, they may be destroyed. 


Dick.—The. Tiehbotne claimant was con 
victed of forgery upon two counts, and re- 
ceived a sentence of seyen years’ penal servi 
tude for each. 


J,: S—Only,a solicitor. cam advise you, on 
seeing all the-papers and facts connected with 
the case. 1 cannot, advise in the choice of a 
professional man. : 


Trix.—There is no distinction whutever be- 
tween a sentence’ of penal servitute for life 
and one of penal servitude “for the term of 
your nataral life.” A 








§.--Yorkshire is divided into three ridings, 
North, West, and East. 

Insured Onz.—A gentleman can obtain 
damages from a lady for breach of promise. 


Hovs8xeEPer.—Poison is likely to become 
worse than the mice. There is no-remedy so 
good as a really good cat not pampered, but 
compelled to feed on the rodents. 

U. $.—There is nothing to prevent » Presi- 
dent of the United States being elected to that 
office more than twice except the wishes and 
voice of a majority of the people. 

Deaconess.—The Eiffel Tower, in Paris, is 
994ft. high. The highest monument in the 
world is the Washington Monument, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Height, 555ft. 

Barser.—lIf the fence belongs to your neigh- 
bour he must keep it in repair; if it belongs 
to you, or is a joint fence, you must keep it 
so that your fowls cannot get through. 


MartHa.—A landlady may sell the goods 
which a lodger in debt for rent has left be- 
hind him; but she should, if possible, give 
notice to the lodger of the intended sale. 

No Scuoiar.—Job mentions the iron pen in 
the Bible. The Biblical pen is supposed to 
have been a chisel of bronze used for cutting 
hieroglyphics on stone or other hard sub 
stances. Who invented the first flexible irom 
pens, fashioned after the style with which we 
are so familiar, is not certainly known: 
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Dipo.—I am so I cannot suggest any- 
thing that would make the scar on your neck 
less conspienous. Why not so arrange your 
bodice so that it is kept out of sight? 


Granpson.—Grandchildren are not legally 
liable to maintain grandfather or grandmother. 
af the woman is on. that und refused relief, 
the officer who refuses should be at once re- 
ported. 


Carto.—In order for a ship to float, its 
whole weight must be less than that of the 
same cubical extent of water. The greater 
the comparative lightness the higher the vessel 
will float. 


Eix-Trnant.—If the rent is calculated by the 
week, a week’s notice; if by the month, a 
month’s notice ; and if by the year, six months’ 
notice, to expire on the same day of the year 
as that on which the tenancy commenced. 


AprReENTicg.—If you are under eighteen 
years of age you are entitled to holiday on 
Mhristmas Day, and on either Good Friday or 
Easter Monday, and to — half-days in, the 
year. You must obey orders to work on all 
other days, otherwise you can be summoned 
before the magistrate. 


For Inrormation.—-l. Lightning is the re- 
sult of a discharge of electricity from the 
<louds, which have become overc arged with 
the element or force. Thunder is the result 
of the displacement of atmosphere by the 
discharge of air sa, in to fill up a vacuum 
created. The electric discharge, or lightning, 
is noiseless. 2. The discharge of heavy 
ordnance produces a kind of thunder; so also 
would a volcanic eruption, or even a great 
earthquake ; anything, in fact, that causes 
great atmospheric disturbance. 

Vesta.—No matter the rank of life, any 
woman, be she princess or peasant, who 
mndertakes the care of a family becomes at 
‘once responsible for the welfare of that family, 
whether she actually toils for them with her 
own hands, as does thé labourer’s wife, or sim- 
ply oversees and superintends the work of 
«thers, as does the rich lady in-all the goods 
of this world. The responsibility is there, 
and not one can escape it without risking her 
own happiness and welfare, but those of all 
«connected with her. 

F. S. H.—1. Baldness is, in most cases, | 
caused by inattention to the head through 
exposing it unduly to gas heat or by wearing 





a close hat, as you say. More rarely it is 
constitutional, coming dewn from father to | 
son through many generations with the | 
family nose, or eyes, or mouth; often the con- | 
stitutional baldness is on the face. 2. The ex- 
tent to which baldness prevails among women 
as not generally known, but it is undoubtedly 
much rarer among them than among men, 
wing to the special care they bestow on the 
head. 

In Trovste.—tI can well understand your 
anxiety for an answer as to the probable 
result of an important surgical operation, ut 
until the patient has been most carefully 
examined by the doctor himself it is quite 
impossible that you can have any satisfaction 
on the point. All I can say is,.the patient 
is safe in the hands of the man you mention. 
He will not undertake an operation except 
he sees his iy 4 to success, and he will say 
at once what he thinks of the case if you 
visit him, probably without making any charge 
whatever. 

Restarcn.—<All evidence goes to show that 
men are bigger and healthier than they were 

years ago. Of course, in any compari- 
son of this kind the people who are born 
and reared in the slums of our large towns 
cannot be taken as the standard of the age a 
generation ago; these are as exceptional as 
the “seeds of corn which fall among thorns” 
when the farmer sows his field, and are 
stunted, green, and sickly when the plants in 
the open are tall and vigorous. There was, 
perhaps, a much larger proportion of stunted 
people to population than there is now. 





Rosx.—A. wife, although deserted for a ‘ong 
period by her husband, can have no claim upon 
her husband for maintenance if she refuses his 
offer to live with him again. 


A. D.~—If your indebtedness does not exceed 
£50 you can obtain an administration order 
from the court; but the case seems to be one 
in which ‘the creditors should be privately 
called together and an arrangement made. 


Pavt.—One reason why working men in the 
States save money is that they spend less in 
drink than they do at home here, Ohicago 
will suit you well enough. Take all your heavy 
clothing ; your ulster will be useful on the 
voyage, and there are “cold snaps.” in the 
States which are more severe than anything 
experienced in this country. 


_Nzw-Comer.—lIf possible, you should behave 

like a gentleman towards your fellow-boarders. 
If I believed in ghostly visitations, I should 
say that the mysterious rapping, whereby your 
sleep is broken and your nights made uncom- 
fortable, might be occasioned by the spirit of 
some departed washerwoman who had taken 
that method to avenge herself for your delin- 
quency as to your washing bill, 


Sxiv Deer.—The best foundation for a good 
complexion is to have a clean face to begin 
with. Some prejudiced creatures make ont 
that hot water aieaes the skin and brings 
wrinkles in its train, that cold water produces 
spots, that tepid water is worse than either, 
that people had better mess their countenances 
up with melted fat or cream sooner than treat 
them to a good scrub with soap and water, and 
so on. 


Warcner.—Spiders spin their-threads from 
the back part of the body. Inside the spider's 
body are toss filled with a guinmy substance, 
out of which the threads are drawn through 
several knobs called spinnerets, each of which 
is full of tubes.. These gummy? threads or 
strands, which dry as soon as they reach the 
air, come together, just outside the spinnerets, 
and form one thread, which is guided by the 
hind feet as it runs out of the body, 


D. James.—Justice requires that you should 
inform the young lady of your wishes in the 
most delicate and tender manner possible, and 
leave her and her friends to put an end to the 
engagement and to make the fact of its abroga- 
tion known to the public. in their own way 
and according to their own preferences. If the 
young lady should refuse to release you from 
the engagement, you woyld, of course, have to 
abide the consequences of breaking it. 

CoisecTtor.—Used postage-stamps are in no 
demand. The foolish report circulated some 
years ago to the effect that great advantage 
of some kind would be gained by the lad who 
collected a million stamps set any number of 
people to the work, the consequence being 
that large collections are quite common, and, 
as the phrase is, “going dirt cheap.” I 
doubt if it would pay you to spend sixpence 
on advertising yours, but there is really no 
other way of finding a purchaser. 


Berrre.—i. Westminster Abbey existed be- 
fore the end of the eighth century, and is 
traced to the early part of the seventh. The 
larger portion of it, in its present condition, 
was completed in the middle of the thirteenth. 
2. Soowafter the Revolution the Abbey, which 
had been much injured during the civil wars, 
was repaired, and the western towers were 
added. 3. The Abbey was originally a Bene- 
dictine monastery, founded by Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, and rebuilt in the reigns 
of Henry III. and Edward I. 
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ALLING. 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 

and deprive the eyes of their defence 

against dirt and dust. The eye- 
lashes are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 2 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each. A little book 
“ How to Preserve the Eyesight " will te 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GRren 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. All who suffer 
any eye trouble should send for it 





























is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend is 


} ‘ +] NNYROY: . —«@ 
é Towle Sine pee Pifis. ‘ 
symptoms fee which women 80 often suflete 


% Boxes, 1/t%, 2/9 (contains three times the 

quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists, 

Or will be sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 34, 
or 55 stamps, by E. T. TOWLE & Co., 
6, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Beware of insurtous Imitations 





HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


IF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 


EADACHE, INDICE: BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
¢, INVALUABLE 0 LADIES. 








3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


j Prevents come. Saves 
BU Extraction, Sleepless Nights 


Prevented, 














Neuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed by BUNTER'S NERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, ls. 1f4. 

“Asa ific for Toothache ithas no equal. I have 





used it sucoessfully for years.”—Prof. W. 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S worspetw’s PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Head 


TEsoN, M.D 





ache pepsia, C Liver and Kidney Com 
aan ae For Ladies of all: bey by invaluable 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 144., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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